








CRITICAL REVIEW. 


For the Month of March; 1783. 








Thirty Letters on Various Subjedts. 2 Vols. fmall Sve. 45: 
Cadell. 


PA HESE original’ and entertaining Letters are not acknow- 
legéd by their Author, but they have been attributed to 
the ingenious Mr. Jackfon of Exeter, whofe mufical abilities are 
generally admired. There is great reafon, from the internal 
evidence, to credit this report; for the obfervations on mufic 
difplay an accurate and extenfive knowlege of this very agree- 
able..fcience. But we muft not dwell on any one fubje& ; 
thefe. volumes contain various obfervations in. Poetry, Cri- 
ticifm, and Painting, and on the whole, form a very agree- 
able mifcellany. It is at ence obvious that the author is not 
afraid to forfake the beaten paths of fcience, or to fhake off 
the trammels of a fyftem: he feems to: delight in remote re- 
fearches, and perpetually turns to the right or to the left, in 
purfuit of different views, under the guidance of his peculiar 
opinions. We are in general amufed with the novelty of 
his attempts, when we are not convinced by their juftnefs; 
and follow with pleafure even his fancies, when we’ cannot 
give them a more refpectable title. The greater, part of his 
Opinions, however, are as much diftinguifhed by their truth as 
by their acutenefs ; and even in thofe where he feems to fail, 
we muft admire his addrefs and ingenuity.—But it will be 
proper to give our readers a fpecimen of the entertainment 
which they may expect in. the perufal. 
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62. Thirty Letters on Various Subjeds. 


The letters in the firft’ volume, are on the Force of 
Cuftom—On Riches, Cards, and Duelling—On Lan- 
guages—On judging by the Perceptions of others—On 
Painting—On temporary Tafte—On mufical Expreffion—On 
the Parenthefis, and Anticipation—On Catches—On the 
Englifh LanguageOn Homer’s Scale of Heroes—On the 


different Manners of Reading—-On Shakfpeare—On Writing- 


hand—On the want of accurate Views—On the Analogy of 
the Arts. On bad Affociation. 


~We fhall feleét, as a proper fpecimen of the abilities of the 
author, thofe on Painting. 


LETTER V. 

‘Iam glad you go on with your painting. Though you 
Should never arrive at any great degree of excellence yourfelf, it 
will infallibly make you a better judge of the excellencies of 
others. You tell me; what mdeed every connoifleur fays by 
rote, that the great painters painted above, beyond nature! That 
they painted beyond nature I grant, but not above, if by above 
we are to underitand fomething more excellent than what we find 
in nature. J have long been fick of the cant of writers and 
talkers arpon this fubject... If it be poffible, «let us {peak a little 
common-fenfe —endeavour to thew what feems by our feelings to 
be the truth, and then prevent a wrong application of it. 

‘ The great painters, it is agreed, painted beyond nature—but 
how ?. Why, if I may venture to fay at, by drawing: and colour- 
ing extravagantly. But were they right or wrong in doing fo? 
This depends upon circumftances. I renvember feeing at a 
painter’s, a head taken from nature, another copied from Hans 
Ffolbein, and a third from Giulio Romano—upon which the 
artift made a différtation.—He firft produced the portrait from 
nature, and afked me how I liked it? I told him that there ap- 
peared to me great fimplicity and elegance in it, and an excel- 
lence which I thoughreffential to a good picture—a proper bal- 
lance between the light and fhade ofvevery part. (I meant that 
the thade of the white was Jighter than that of blue—of. blue 
fainter,than of :black, &c. fo that each colour was as perceivable 
iu the fhadows as fights. ) Ay, fays he, that is true; burI will 
fhew you a ftyle preferable to ite-Upon which he produced the 
copy from Holbein, I agreed, that it was. ftronger, and fuch 
as nature might appear in many inftances———But here, fays he, 
is fomething beyond nature; this I call the fublime ftyle of 

ainting, and this I will try to bring my heads to. Then ‘he 


Fe Ri 


difcovered the copy from Giulio—there is ftrength, fays he—fee 


how faint the others are. —Now, acknowledge that the picture I 


painted from naturé is nothing to. “It mutt be confeffed, I re- 


plicd, that the extravagance of the lat picture does fora moment 
Razzle our eyes -=yours feems weak by: the comparifon ;. it is like 


~feoking upon white paperiafter flaring.at the fun,—On the ¢on- 


7 trary, 
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trary, if 1 pafs from yours tothis, I am hurt at feeing every thing 
fo extravagant and fo far beyond the modefty of nature! It is not 
intended to be ‘ftrictly natural, it is the fixe ideal, it is fomething 
above, beyond nature!” “I muft own that [have no idea of any 
beauty beyond what may be found in nature—indeed, whence 
isthe idea to be taken? But do not think I rate Giulio or any of 
the fublime painters lightly: Iam fenfible of their merit, that, 
contrary perhaps to your expectation, I am about to defend their 
practice. They generally painted for churches, where the pic- 
ture is feen in a bad light, or at a diitance; fo that it could not 
be feen at all if the manner was not violent: both the drawing 
and colouring muft be extravagant to ftrike—for which reafong 
they overcharged their attitudes, blackened their fhadows, red- 
dened their carnations, and whitened their lights; and ail this 
with the greateft propriety. But if you apply this practice to 
clofet or portrait painting, what is an excellence in them, be~- 
comes a defe&t in you. This picture which you have copied 
with fo much fuccefs, I dare fay has an admirable effect where it 
hangs; but near the eye or in a {trong light, it is hard and over- 
done. On the other hand, if your portrait was to be hung at a4 
great diflance, or in an.obfcure place, the delicate touches I now 
admire would efcape the fight. The ftyle proper for the church 
is improper for the clofet, and the contrary. The great painters 
were in the right then, in painting deyond nature; but let us not 
imagine that fuch figures and characters are therefore the moft 
beautiful. No painter can invent a figure furpaffing the fxef of 
nature : for character and form, nature is the jz/ and omly ftan- 
dard. He fhews his genius more by properly affociating natural 
objects, and expreffing natural characters, than by exaggerating 
them or by inventing new ones.” 

‘ When I receive the picture you have promifed me, I will cri- 
ticife it with as much fincerity as 





I am your friend, &c. 


LETTER VI. 
_ © You have turned my thoughts much towards painting of 
late—? have been trying to folve this queftion. 

* What is the reafon that thofe objects which difpleafe us, or 

at beft, that pafs unnoticed, in nature, pleafe us moft in 
painting ? 
_ © Adeep road, a puddle of water, a bank covered with: docks 
aad briars, and an old tree or two, are all the circumftances in 
many a fine landfcape. Asclowns and half ftarved cattle are the 
figures a Jandfcape-painter chufes for his pictures; fo rough look- 
ing fellows wrapt up in fheets and blankets, are chofen by the 
hiftory-painter, to exprefs the greateft perfonages, and in the moft 
dignified ations of their lives. a 

‘ Let the following obfervations have what weight they may— 
though they do nor clearly anfwer, they feem to throw fome light 
en. this dificult gueftion.:.. .. . ; 
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© 1. While we are uncultivated, like the Irith Ofcar, if we are 
to be awakened, it muit be by having a great ftone thrown againit 
our heads. The man of the utmoit elegance and refinement may 
remember the time when, in reading, nothing moved him. but 
the. marvellous, and in painting, nothing pleafed him but the 
giaring.. While ‘he was (in this flate, he delighted in books of 
chivalry and Chinefe pictures—thefe gave place to lefs extravagant 
nn of life; and at laft by much converfe with men 
of taite, reading purer authors, and feeing better pictures, he is 
taught how to feel, and finds a perfect revolution even in his fen- 
fations. Thofe objects which once delighted in him, he now 
defpifes - thefe, onthe contrary, he formerly took no notice of, he 
now fees with rapture; and even goes fo far as to admire the objects 
in nature, 4e Aas learnt to like in reprefentation. Now, it is this 
improved, though artificial {tate of the mind that conftirutes the 
judge of painting—dnd it is the judge the painter is follicitous to 
pleafe.— He is to attain this end then, by departing as much as 
potlible from what is our natural barbarous tafte, and by conform- 
ing tothat we have acquired. 

‘2. Itismott certain that in all the arts we make difficulties in 
order to fhew our {killin conquering them.—Some French writer 
calls this principle Ja difficulté vaincue; and this conqueft is the 
fource of much pleafure. What is it but this that induces the 
trovelliit and play-writer to embarrafs their characters with dif- 
ficulties and troubles ?, What is there~but this that can make a 
‘mufical canon to be thought fine in compofition, or extravagant 
execution in performance agreeable, when the mind cannot 
comprehend the one, nor the ear follow the other? and, to bring 
it to the prefent fubjeét—what is it but this that induces the 
painter to make ufe of the moft unpromifing objeéts, and :pro- 
duce beauty where you might expect nothing but deformity ? 

‘3. It is neceflary that a painter fhould chufe fuch objects as 
are capable of variety either from {hape or arrangement. Re- 
gular formal objects admit but little, efpecially thofe where art 
has the greateit fhare in their production, unleis they are capable 
of motion, as fhips, windmills, &c, and then they become pic- 
turefque by a proper choice of attitude. It is curious to abferve 
the fhifts to which artifts are reduced, when they are obliged, to 
paint fuch objects as are in themielves unpicturefque—fuppofe a 
fine houfe with avenues of trees.. They will vary the tint of 
the itones in the one, and of the leaves in the other, or by throw- 
ing in accidental fhades and lights, produce a variety. In like 
manser, portrait-painters undrefs the hair, loofen the coat, and 
wrinkle the ftockings, that they may produce a variety in the 
manner of treating a fubjeét which wanted it in form. 

‘ Thofe objects which have no fer form, have of courfe moft 
variety. A road or river may wind in any direction—trees are 
of all fizes and fhapes, may itand here or there—loofe drapery 
admits of a thoufand folds.and difpofitions which the ftiff pat 
drefs is incapable of. So that the painter by taking thefe con 
ey 4 | ample 
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ample-materials for fhewing his judgment in form, or fkillin ar-. 


rangement ——efor making, and overcoming dificulties—and 


laftly, by the uniting both. thefe, he conforins t to the principles by . 
which the cultivated tafte 3 is pleafed—the oor end of all the. 


fine arts. 

‘If you aré not-fatisfied with this folation, help mie to a 
better —but give a fair reading to this.’ , 

The fecond‘volume confifts of Letters equally mifcellaneous. 
The fubje&s are—* ‘Criticifm on Quarles.—On Warm Co-’ 
louring.——-A falfe Principle in Painting expofed.—Paffages in’ 
Shakfpeare explained.—Petition’ of Zo and The.—On Self-' 
Production.—Some “Phrafes explained —Obftruétions in the’ 
Way of Fame.—On Allliteration and Literation.—On common, 
Superftitions. —Wrong Reprefentations of the Solar Syitem.* 
Criticifm on Quarles concluded.’ . 

We confefs our obligations to the author for again intro-° 
ducing us to this negle@ed companion of our nurfery, whofe 
pictures, with their fhort infcriptions, pleafed ‘us while the 
poetry was negletted, till we learned from Pope to de- 
fpife both the‘one and the other. Quarles has fhared thé 
fate of Quinault; ‘to be’ defpifed by Pope-or Boileau is to 
be configned to oblivion without examination, to be executed’ 
without trial. “The fentences of both were unjuft ; and we are 
here prefented with fome detached paffages fram Quarles, which: 
would have'even been admired in Shakfpeare. - We have not 
confidered the different Letters with theminutenefs of particular. 
criticifm, becaufe we fhould have found very little to blame 5 
and; in thofe fubje&s in which tafte muft ultimately decide, 
there is no abfolute criterion by which ‘we ‘can determine the 
queftion. ‘The Letter on Self-Produétion is rather of the fci- 
entific kind; and we have little feruple in declaring that we 
are by no means convinced by the author’s arguments. It is 
neceflarily. the fuggeftion: arifing from a fir view of na- 
ture, which a more intimate acquaintance quickly contradi&s.: 
There -are, however, many difficulties which are here urged 
with great dexterity ; but as it would detain ps too long ‘to en- 
ter on this queftion at. full length, we cai only obferve, that 
the marks of confution which are vifible in the feveral flrata of 
the earth, and are evidently, the refult of confiderable revolu- 
tions, may probably have occafioned theie doubts. It is not 
eafy to fay how far the continents formerly extended ; fo that 
no difficulties can propesly arife concerning; the inhabitants of 


thofe countries, which are now furrounded by the fea. The 


author very juftly thinks that the globe was once covered with 
water ; but the moft acute penetration cannot detérmine from 
what part the water firft-receded, or where i its boundaries have. 
“M3 in 
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in diffepent ages been eftablifhed.— We récolle& a fatt in Ives’s 
foyage, which may poflibly remove the difficulties of our author. 
Without the town wall of Bombay was the hofpital, and near, 
the latter the refidence of the author. ‘ Ata little diftance from 
this houfe, he fays, is a capacious bafon of water, which for 
e greater part of the year is perfectly dry ; but, during the 
continuance of the rainy feafon, and for fome time after, ferves 
a pond for watering cattle, and fwarms with a fpecies of fifth 
about fix inches long, and not unlike our mullet. The'na- 
tives catch them in great.,plenty foon after the rain fets in, 
and more than once I had them jerved up at my own table*. 
This would be locked on as a very extraordinary circumftance, 
in any other country ; but as thefe fifh are found in every pool 
and puddle-at Bombay, it ceafes to be a matter of wonder 
among the inhabitants of that ifland.’ It is needlefs to add the 
fpeculations of this author. We have little doubt but the 
Spawn: of this fith is carefully invelloped in the mud, and by 
thefe means its animation preferved, till. the fubfequent fea- 
fon, Mr. Jackfon may be of a different opinion, and we have 
felected the fact, if on any future occafion he, may choofe to 
employ it. 
_ The author has given us many illuftrations of the different 
paflages of Shakipeare. He appears to be a fagacious com- 
mientator, and endeavours to afcertain the real text. of the. 
poet, before he attempts to explain its; while others confine 
their authcr within the limits of their own crude conceptions, 
and think they have reached his utmoft extent; or firft, form 
his fentence, and then analyfe it.—He obferves, that 


¢ The commentators of Shakfpeare think themfelves obliged to 
find fome meaning in his nonfenfe ; and to come at it, twift and 
turn his words without mercy: never confidering, that in his 
f{cenes, as. in common life, fome part muit be neceflarily unim- 
portant. 

‘ Many a paffage has. been criticifed into confequence. The 
meaning, to ufe Shakfpeare’s words on a like occafion, ** is like 
a grain of wheat hid ina bufhel of chaff; you fhall feek all day 
eer you find it, and when you have it, it is not worth the 
fearch.” 

« An expreffion of Shallow’s in the fecond part of Henry the 
Fourth has been the fubjeét of much criticifm and hypércriticifm. 
** We will cat a lait year’s ptppim with a difh of carraways ;” 
and it iscertain that there was fuch a difh, but if Shakfpeare had 





ae. Mr. Thomas (an eminent furgeon who had refided long in In- 
dia) obferves, that tt is about rhe tenth day after the rain fets in, that 
the fatives begin to catch ihe hth, 


meant 
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meant it, he would have faid, ** a dith of laft year’s pippins with 
carraways”—‘* with a difh, &¢c.” clearly means fomething di+ 
fing from the pippins, Roafted pippins ftuck full of carraways, 
fays one—carfaway confeét, or comfit well known to children,’ 
fays ahother—das if every one did not know what carrawuy com 
fits were; fay a third, laughing at the fecond. Dine with any} 
of the natural inhabitants of Bath about Chriftmas, and they pro» 
bably-will give you after dinner a difh of pippins and carraways—r- 
which laf is the name of an apple as well-known. in that.country. 
as nonpareil is in London, and as generally affociated with golden 

ippins, - ! ) oe 
, nF alitaff complainsof being robbed when he tvas afleep, and ‘* lof- 
ing a feal ring of his grandfather's worth forty marks.” ‘ O Jef,” 
fays the hoftefs, ‘* I have heard the prince tell him I know not 
bow oft, that the ring was copper.” Is the appearance of copper 

» much like gold, that ohe may be miftaken for the other? For- 
merly, (about the time of Falftat?s grandfather) gold was.a fcarce, 
commodity in England, fo fearce that they frequently fade. 
rings of copper, and plated them thinly with gold; I have feen 
two or three of them. As the look et both was alike, Falaff 
might infift upon its being gold; on the contrary, the prince, 
fram the quality of the wearer and lightnefs of the ring, might 
with-equal fairnefs maintain that it was only plated. ve 

‘ Though it is not my intention to make one of the number of 

Shakfpeare’s commentators, J will take this opportunity of re- 
ftoring a pafiage in King Lear. In the agony of his paffion with 
his dauvhter, he fays (in the modern editions) 

\ Th? unrented woundings of a father’s eurfé 

Pierce every fenfe about thee,” | 
In the old editions it is printed exceeding plainly, ‘* Th’ axterder 
woundings, &c.” that is, not tender, er crucl. It would be 
wafte of time to thew its propriety, and that there is no fuch word 
as untented. Who firft threw out the true reading and fubftituted 
the falfe, I know nog. Is 1t worth while to fay, that the word is 
often ufed by Shakfpeare, and once at leaft befides in the fainé 
play, ‘* fo young and fo untender ? : 

Shylock fays, 

** Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 

Some that are mad, if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bay-pipe fings in the nofe, 

Cannot contain, &e. . tor os aan ' 
that js, becaufe they are fo aft4cd. Thefe poor lines have been 
new-worded, new ftopped, and all tofind the meaning of as plait 
a paflage as can be written. ‘Some men cannot abide this 
thing, others have an averfion to another,. which fometimes 
produces itrange effects op their bodies, becaufe their imagination 
is fo ftrongly af@ed. Mafterlefs paflion, fuffering, or feeting, 
compels them to follow the impulfe.” The not. underitandin 
affection and pafion in Skhakfpeare’s quaint fenfe has occafioned 
pe difficulty,” 24h 
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*'The choice fpirits will not forgive Mr. J. for his oppofition 
to catches ; ‘ fuch pieces as, when quartered, have always three 
parts of obfcenity, and one part mufic’; yet the’ objeétions 
feem to be juft, Catches are the produétion of an obfcure and, 
barbarous age, and, as mufical compofitions, neceffarily deé- 
fective. . Having. obferved that the harmony of a catch is. 
* nothing more than the common refult of filling up a chord’, 
and its melody the ‘ vulgar drawl of the times of.igno- 
rance’, our sane’ next attends to the manner of the per- 
formance. - : : : 

¢ One voice Sl a fecond follows, and a third, &c, fucceeds, 
unaccompanied with any inftrument to keep them in tune together, 
The coniequence is, that the voices are always finking, but not 
equally, for the beft finger will keep nearett-the pitch, and the. 
others depart fartheft from it. If the parts are doubled, which 
is fometimes the cafe, all thefe defects are multiplied. "Po this 
let there be added the imperfeét fcale. of an uncultivated voice, 
the departing from the real found by way of humour, the noife 
of 8 many people ftriving to outfing each -other, the confufion 

eaking different words at the fame’ time, and all this 
Keighiened by the laughing and other accompaniments of the 
audience’; it prefents fuch a fcene of favage folly as would nor 
difgrace the Hottentots indeed, but is not much to the credit of 
a company of civilized ‘people,’ 
. The. ftyle is, on the whole, pointed and perfpicuous.— 
The author has’ not informed _us. whether thefe were 
real letters, or only thoughts thrown into the epiftolary 
form. He thinks this citcumftance of little confequence ; 
and,’ though’ the language be fometimes-loofe and inaccurate; 
he has taken care-to preferve the elegant negligence, which 
4 often the peculiar diftin@tion uF epittolary com panes: 





fi iftorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the Morattozs 
7" “and of the En life Concerns in Indoftan, from the Yi ear 659% 
Se&ion I. fmall 8vo. 5s. Jewed. Nourfe. 
} F it fhould appear uninterefting Jabour to purfue, with a 
minute attention, the tranfaétions of diftant kingdoms, of 
the mutual incurfions of warlike barbarians; if their connec- 
tion with modern events feem infignificant, and their influence 
trifling and remote, yet they are not ufelefs or unentertaining- 
The philofopher will contemplate with fatisfaétion. modes of 
life which has feldom been offered to his view; the warrior 
will admire the’ addrefs and aétivity of their predatory at- 
tempts; and ‘the politician will cautioufly inveftigate- the 
origin of the modern cuftoms, and learn to footh them by 
gompliance with their prejudices, or fuccefsfully to oppofe their 


cynning by: fratageis, or their force by fimilar sale 
Cela - 
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Cexfar was long fince taught, in Gaul and Britain, that_ the 
mot exaé difcipline ‘and the firmeft bravery were not equal to’ 
peculiar modes of his new enemies in‘carrying on war; and 
that, to conquer them, he muft acquire their art at the ex- 
pence of fome’misfortunes. In India the Mahrattas have fre- 
quently baffied the dexterity of our commanders -and the va- 
lour of our foldiers ; and it is by occafional defeats that we have 
at laft learned toconquer. This fingularrace, hardy among an 
enervated nation, fpirited and enterprifing in the midft of the 
timid and ¢autious Hindoos, have often forced themfelves 
on the attention of Europeans, who- have frequented the pe- 


ninfula of India; but their tranfient appearance, and their , 


powerful, though temporary efforts, have: not permitted the 
hiftorian to examine them with care, or enabled him to de- 
fcribe them with exattnefs. Our prefent author, the hiftorian’ 
of the’ Military Tranfa&tions in Indoftan, has compared the dif- 
ferent fketches of thofé who have defcribed or occafionally 
mentioned the Mahrattas, and from their accounts formed a 
more perfect picture; but'as it is ftill incomplete, he has, with 
a laudable modefty, ftyled it only Fragments. Whatever merit 
this work may affume, from its defcription of the origin ; and 
progrefs of the Morattoe nation, it will have another advan- 
tage. ‘The weaknefs of the government of Delhi,- and the 
gradual defection of the dependent'rajahs, who have affumed 
a fovereign power in their feveral diftri€ts, are generally 
known ; but the fource-of this weaknefs, and the progrefs of 
its effeéts, have not yet been difcovered. We have fome reafon 
to expe information of this kind alfo, from our author in the 
fubfequent fections, which, he juftly obferves, would have been 
a fuitable introdu€tion to his former work. ‘We hall receive it 
with pleafare, when his opportunity enables him to conneét his 
disjointed materials. The appearance of this fection alone, we 
are informed, is owing to the convenience of its conveyance to 
India. 

The firft fe&tion contains only the eftablifhment of Aureng- 
zebe on the throne of Delhi, by means which would almoft 
fhock the feelings of a Machiavel; by the death of his three 
brothers, and the imprifonment of nits father, who died, or, as 
was fufpected, was aflaffinated, after feven years confinement. 
His ambitious defigns extended to the fovereignty of the whole 
peninfula, which he wifhed to add to his paternal dominions, 
and as he was at that time the indifputed king of a powerful 
nation, poffeffed of an inexhaufted treafury; a confcience to 
which bribery, affaflination, or any other means of accomplifh- 
ing ‘his purpofes' were familiar expedients, it might be’ ex- 
pected that he would eafily fueceed. A powerful enemy, how- 
ever, appeared i in the Decan, ‘in the famous eras the aa 
3 - ‘an 
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and founder of the Morattoe nation. Sagacions, brave, and en. 
terrrifing, he oppofed.with fuccefs the ambitious defigns of. 
Aurengzebe ; though his power was inferior, his aétivity and. 
fpirit fupplied its defects ; and the plunder acquired from his 
predatory wass,furnifhed him. with refources for conqueft by. 
bribery, when his arms had failed, By turns, as it {uited his 
deiigns,, haughty and inflexible, or gentle and compliant, he 

new. how to cower his moft ambitious {chemes with the veil of. 
moderation, and was never more to be dreaded than when he, 
appeared placid and idle. When he had Julled the caution of 
Pi mot {ufpicious enemies, by his. apparent indolence, by. the. 

rmeft engagements, or by pretended indifpofition, he. de-. 
fcended like a torrent from the mountains, and {wept . the 
jane of the fertile plains of the Decan. into his. treafury, 

nd when the emperor, reuzed by his enosmities, appeared in 
the field with his. whole force, he knew how to yield to the 

orm, and generally retired to his fortreffes in the mountains, 
wif it had febfided, or till he had corrupted the generals of his 
antagonitt, by the means which his former enterptizes had put 
in. his power. Thefe predatory expecitions were aflifted by 
the number of his cavalry, and the dexterity of their evolu. 
tions. He was often able. to elude the vigilance of Aureng- 
zebe, by his occafional . alliances with, the kings of ;Vizia- 
pore.and Golcondah; whom the. emperor eagerly defired. to 
conquer, as they poffefled part of that peninfula. which, he 
wished to annex. to his extenfive:empire.. The good fortune 
of Sevagi was equal to his other qualities. He efcaped the 
intrigues of the Mogul, and the hand of the affaflin was 
lifted againft him in vain. . Ambuthes were alfo placed to in- 
tercept him, without effect, and the man whofe greateft viGory 
was fometimes to deceive and efcape, muft have been uncom- 
monly fortunate to have always accomplifhed his purpofe. 
There were two circumftances which checked the eiforts of 
this lucky partizan; the fir was.a want of a fufficient number 
of fhips to preferve the communication,between the different 
parts of his extenfive coatt; the fecond.a deficiency .of arti]. 
lery. to take ar fecure the fevexal fortrefies. In the one, the 
Mogul greatly exceeded him; and his fleet was conftantly 
beaten by the armaments of Aurengzebe, under the com- 
mand of the Siddees. In the other, neither could boaft of 
great fuperiority: Sevagi at.laft.died from difeafe, and was 
fucceeded by Sembagi, who pofiefied many of the qualifica- 
tions of his father, but wanted his prudence and: good for- 
tune. An extravagant attachment to women led him . to 
undertake an enterpr: ze, in which, through the treachery of his 
chief minifter, he was ingescepted by the Mogul’s cavalry, and 
brought before Aurengzebe, The emperor offered him his 
life, 
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lie, if he would turn Mahometan. He refufed—his tongae 
was cut out, and he was put to an ignominious rather than toa 
barbarous death, ‘The traitor who betrayed him was imme- 
diately executed. 

Thefe are the outlines of the prefent F ragments, in which 
we admire rather the diligence and attention of the author, 
than his abilities as an hiftorian. The narrative is generally 
clear, but dry and inanimated. Content with the character of 
an annalift, Mr. Orme feems fcarcely to aim at that of an 
hiftorian. Much labour is employed to conneét his detached 
materials, but little to enliven them, _The-reflections, which 
would add credit to the man of difcernment or humanity, are 
thinly {cattered ; and there are few deduGtions of effeéts from 
thofe caufes which neceffarily originate from the nature of 
the human mind, What a philofophical banquet might we 
not have expeéted from a Robertfon or a Raynal, if they did’ 
not turn with difguft from fuch a complicated fcene of per- 
fidy, murder, and cruelty. But yet we muft own our obli- 
gations to Mr. Orme for his accuracy. The knowlege of fatts 
muft precede theirornament. The laft may add to our en- 
tertainment, but the former contributes to our information ; 
the one is amufing, the other ufeful. 

It will be-neceffary, however, to examine the fubjec&t more mi- 
nutely, and we fhall be rather more particular, as _this.period 
of the hiftory of Indoftan.has not hitherto been: confidered. 
We have few authentic accounts. of thereign of Aurengzebe. 
Thofe which we have received do not extend beyond its 
thirteenth year; but the rife and progrefs of Sevagi has been 
partly detailed by Tavernier, Thevenot, and other travellers, 
whofe notice the fplendor of his aétions had attraéted. Mr. 
Dow, who has given us an account of the hiftory of Indoftan to 
the complete fettlement of the empire under Aurengzebe, men- 
tions only Sevagiin 1661 ; the ftory is continued to the year 1663, 
refumed in 1665 and 1666, and again in 1667. But Sevagi 
died.in 1680, of a {pitting of blood, from fazigue in one of his 
expeditions, and was extremely active in this interval of thir- 
teen years. ‘The death of his fon Sembagi happened nine 
years afterwards, and at this period the prefent fection 
concludes. 

_. Sevagi, the founder of the Morattoes, commenced his warfare 
by a conteft with the king of Viziapore. Aurengzebe, jealous 
of both, increafed their enmity ; and as he apprehended that 
Sevagi might be overpowered, gave him feveral forts in the 
Decan, and thus eftablifhed that ftrength which was afterwards 
fo fatal to his rifing greatnefs. .We fhall extras a curious 
note relative to the origin of the Morattocs, and their domi- 
nions, at the time of Sevagi’s revolt. 

6 Ferithha 
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*¢ Ferittha pretends, that the fabulous hiftories of the Hindoos.. 
défcribe the divifidhs and ‘fubdivifions of their own country, by 
perfonifyine them into. a:cenealogy froin Hind, India, who was 
the.eldett fon-of! Ham, the ae Noah. “Bind had four fons; 
Pourib, the north (divifion) ; Bang, Bengal; Decan, the fouth, 
oy othe, country -fouth of the Netbéddah :'Narwaal, Guzdtit. 
Decan hed three fons, Marhat, all the countries i@habited by the; 
Moraitocs ; Conher,,all in which. the. language of the Canarins 
6 fpoken,; Teling, allin which the Telinga, or what the, Euros 

ans call the Gentoo language. - We have no notion that the 
Hindoos admit any fuch ‘genealogy. Their chronology reckons 

myriads. , 

“a°Fhefame Ferittha, in his hiftory of the Decan, which is 
not tran{lated, fays, tliat the Morattoes claim’an antiquity of 5000 
_— as a nation anda fovercignty 3 which 3 3s thany centuries be-’ 

re the deluge. «1. : 3 

. t However both affértions prove, that the Mahomedans efteem 
the, Motattocsito,bé as-anctent.as any “other of the Hindoo: 
FACS. 6, 
¢ Tt is a.very. -admiihble conjecture, to fuppofe that reate ancieitt 
couptry extended wherefocver. their language prevails at prefent. 
Tt is from Mr. Anquetil du Peron we, learn that it is fpoken wett-’ 
ward of the Gauts, “from the ifland of Bardez near Goa, to the 
river ‘Tapti, on which Surat is fituated. Our manufcript account 
of the Decan fays they were anciently in poifeffion of the coun- 
try which ts at preférit comprifed under the Circar, or immedtate 
government, of Aufeneabad. AHownig the fame extent from 
north to foutlras far as this meridian to the eaftward of the Gauts, 
as from Bardez to the Tapti on: the: weitward, their inland 
country exceeded that.on the fea-coait by 150 miles in breadth, 
and the whole on both fides of the mountains, may be efteemed 

40 miles from.north to fouth, and 200 from weft to eaft, in the 
fineft climate of India. 

_ * Their language, as all others of any purity in India, isa deri- 
vation of the Sanicrit, partakes of its difficulties, and is ‘efteemed 
by themfelves nearer the original than either the Canarin or Ma- 
Inbar. ‘Their ereed and religious rites are peculiar to them- 
felves; but the Canarins ufe the fame: character, and reculate 
their chronology by the fame cy cle. This from Mr. Anquetil 
du Perron. 

« That partof their country. which forms at prefent the govern- 
ment of Aurengabad, was the firfi that felt the, fury,of the Ma- 
homedans, when ravaged in the year 1311, by Caffoor, the ge- 
neral of Sultan Alaeddin, or.Secunder Sani, emperor of Delhi; 
under which fovereignty. it continued fort years; but we cans 
not afcertain. the fubfequent fubjections of the nation to the Ma- 
homedan kings of Candifh and Viziapor e, and. to the prefent 

dynafty of Moeuls: At the'time‘of Sevagi’s revolt, the king of 
Viziapore polfetied all the Morattoe country on the coaft, frony 
the tb of Bonfolo to Gaitan, ‘and the mountains and cafterte 
country 
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country farther north; ‘but the Portuguezé had their fortrefs*of 
Chaul on the mains with the iflands of Bombay ‘and ‘Salcette. 
The Moguls levieda flight tribute in fome Of the more northern 
hills, and pofleffed all the better’ country between Surat-and 
Aurengabad. “The'nation thus fubjected, adhered, in many di- 
vifions, to different chiefs, comforted by prophecies of recoverin 
their ancient dominion; but without confederacy, until Seragt, a 
dtranger, encouraged by his firft fucceffes, formed the ‘idea of 
collecting all the divifions into one ftate.’ 

At the time of “his death however, * This’ ftate comprized, on 
the weftern fide of - India, all the coaft with the back country of 
the hills from the river Mirzeou to Verfal; excepting the {malt 
territory of Goa tothe fouth. Bombay, Salcette, and the Portu- 
gueze country between Bacein and Daman to the north. Along 
the other fide of the ridge, ail, as far asthe mountains continued 
to the weftward, likewife belonged to Sevagi. “The whole at a 
general amount, may ‘be eit ecmed 4¢o miles in length, and r20in 
breadth: at the diftance of 300 miles from this dominion; he was 
in poffetlion, towards the’eaftern fea, of half the Carnatic, which 
alone equalled moft of the rajahfhips of India; all acquired by 
‘his own abilities from an origin of little‘ note, and left at his Se 
ceafe a permanent ras, ay i eftablifhed cn communion of ma 
ners, cuftoms; obfervances, language, and religion, united i in 
common defence againtt thetyranny of foreign conquerors, from 
whom they had recovered the land of their owninheritance.’ 


It is not eafy to abridge an uncertain narrative of expedi- 
tions and temporary attacks. Sevagi is almoft the principal 
objeat of. this ‘fection; and. Aurengzebe, who feems to have 
held the reins of empire with firmnefs, appears, for a long 
time, to neglect him: He probably thought that the prédatory 
wars with the kings of Viziapore and. Goicondah would 
weaken both parties, and render each the eafier prey; but 
he knew little of Sevagi, who could difguife his refentments 
with addrefs, and conciliate the favour even ‘of his enemies, 
when a more important objec attracted his attention. When 
Aurengzebe firft felt his power, he prevailed on him to vifit 
Delhi, with an intention to afflaffinate him : his condu@ in that 
city evinced his confummate addrefs, and we fhall infert our 
author’s account of it. 7 

‘ The whole army of the Decan invaded his territory ; the con- 
duct. of the war was committed to Jyfing, the rajah of Abnir; 
who had a fecret inftruétion to entice Sevagi to Delhi, but pre- 
ferred the nobler exetcife of the fword, until the a¢tive and ob- 
ftinate refiftance'of Sevagi produced a “folemn affurance of fafet 
from Aurengzebe himfelf ; on which he fet ‘out for Delhi, ac- 
companied by ta decéent°retinue, and his éldeft fon. He had 


formed feyeral. excellent officers,. worthy ‘of cruft,’and ordered 
them 
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them to keep up his whole force, under. the ufual ftrictnefs, and 
ready to move at his call; but forbad them to truft any letters 
from himfelf, unlefs confirmed by the verbal meflages of parti- 
cular perfons whom he took with him, in appearance as menial 
fervants. He was reccived by Aurengzebe with much courtefy ; 
which continued, until the ladies of the feraglio, incited by the 
wife of Chaeft Khan, in revenge for the death of her fon, and 
the difgrace of her hufband, follicited Aurengzebe, not unwill- 
ing, to deftroy him. But the high omrahs faid they had no 
other fecurity for their own lives, than the word of the king ; 
‘and that the Hindoo rajahs would revolt at fuch a breach of 
faith to one of theit own condition. Sevagi, at the public au- 
dience, upbraided Aurengzebe with the intention, and faid that 
he thought Chaeft Khan and Surat had taught hiin better the 
walue of fuch a fervant; then drew. his dagger to ftab himfelt, 
but his arm was ftopt. Aurengzebe condefeended to footh him, 
repeated his firft aflurance of fafety, and requefted his fervice in 
the expedition he was preparing againft Candahar, Sevagi re- 
plied, he could command no troops but his owns and was per- 
mitted to fend for them. Neverthelefs his dwelling and all his 
doings were narrowly watched. He fent his letters by his trufty 
mefiengers, who carried orders very different from the letters. 
His ariny moved into Guzerat, on the road to Delhi, and finall 
parties, too {mall to create fufpicion, were fent forward, ore be- 
yond another, with the fleeteft horfes. When the foremoft 
reached its ftation, Sevagi and his fon were carried out of their 
dwelling at night in covered bafkets, fuch as fruit and repafts are 
Yent in from perfons of diftinétion to one another; and a boat, as 
for common paffengers, was waiting at the extremity of the city. 
‘They paffed the river unfufpected, when Sevagi giving the boat- 
man money, bid him go and tell Auréngzebe, that he had carried 
Sevagi and his fon acrofs the Jumnas then mowhting with the 
firft party, they fet off at fpeed, and recrofled the river at a ford 
Jower down ; after which their track and ftations were through an 
unfrequented circuit to the weft of the great cities, and amongtt 
the mountains. The fon, who had ‘not yet reached his growth, 
emulating his father, funk, arid died in the way, of fatigue; and 
the father, leaving attendants to perform the obfequies of his fu- 
neral pile, pufhed on until he joined his army in Guzerat ; which 
he turned with burning verigeance againfl the Mogul’s lands, 
wherefoever they were not appeafed by money, or oppofed by 
trong fituations.’ Sad | 

' We have already mentioned, that the fleet was the chief ob- 
ftacle to the defigns of Sevagi; it was not always, however, On 
account of the number of the fhips, but. from the intrepidity 
of the commanders. The; Siddee ,is.commonly underftood to 
be the name of the admiral, but they.,are.a peculiar people 
whom.our author, we believe, has firi deferibed. His account 
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preeer 


eae events. 


Ss The appellation, of which the literal meaning is not afcer- 
tained, was applied in the Decan to natives of Abytfinia, of whore 
feveral, either as flaves or adventurers, mn former times ‘gained af> 
condance over a king of Viziapore, and were exalted by him to! 
che higheft employments in the ftate. They gathered all of theit 
own country they could procure either by purchafe or tnvitation, 
and even the Cofft tees of other parts of Africa. The natural cou- 
rage of thefe people, not unmixed with ferocity, and always fore- 
moit an battle, awed the envy of their rivals, howfoever indignant 
from the pride of ancient Mahomedan defcent, although the Sid- 
dees had likewife taken this religion. 

* Their fir marriages were with natives of India, and after 
wards among their own families ; which preferving the nationa~ 
lity, in time formed a'numerous community, difling& in figure, 
colour, and character from all the ether races of Mahomedans; 
which néverthelefs could not have fubfifted,-if the body of the 
people amonyit whom they had imtruded, had been, as them-’ 
felves, Mahomedans; initead of Hindoos, indifferent to the 
diftinGions of extraneous‘defpots, they equally abhorred. At the 
time of Sevagi’s revolt from. Viziapore, three of ‘the’ principal’ 
provinces of the kingdom were governed by Siddees, of whom the’ 
admiral of the fleet was one, and had under his jurisdiction, a 
confiderable extent-of ‘the fea-coutt to the north aud fouth of 
Gingerah, when ‘Sevagi got poffeffion of Dundah Rajapore ; 
when, as we have faid: before, the Siddees of the fleet and Gint 

_gerah, with fuch as efcaped to them ‘off the main, offered theit 
vwefleis and fervice to Autengzebe ; but referved. the property of, 

Gingerah, and the right>to whatfoever they might recover 
their former fiefs, now let to Vi iziapore. ‘Befides their vefiels of 
war, they. had “fhips and-other embarkations employed’ in «rade, 
whieh contributed 4s much to their fubfiftence as the flipends of 
Aurengzebe. ‘Réverencetothe higher family, and to the Mogul’s 
ahoice, had ‘given the pre-eminence of cominand to Siddee Sams 
bole; but the ether captains preferved the diltin€ command over 
their ‘own crews ‘and dependents, and-an driftoeratical council de- 
téravisied the genetal welfare of this fingular republic ;' in which 
the lowett orders! from their fkilland utility, inaiheained fomé 
influence ; and proudiof their: iniportance, ’ merited it,-by' the'ala 
rity’ of: thei fervice, infomuch, ‘that they excelled all the navi- 


gators of India, and ‘even rated themfel¥es eqtial to -Europeans;” 
and indeed the ‘onfet of! their fwoid was formidable i in boardin . 
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¢ The name of his family was Bonfolo,. which claiming their 
defcent from ancient ‘princes of the ‘Rajpoot nation, were 
exempted (we fuppofe in convenience to military exertions) from 
fome of the ftricter obfervances of the general religion; from 
which neverthelefs he never deviated for the fake of indul- 
gences ;_ and aifected the deepeft reverence to his bramins, under- 
taking noexpedition without their aufpices ; and was_as. punctual 
in his private devotions, as afliduous in the ceremonies of public 
worfhip ; it fhould feem from conviction ; but whether fo or no, | 
his practice gained the public refpect: and as he delighted in 
every occafion of throwing defiance againfi Aurengzebe, he fre- 
quently ftiled himfelf in .his correfpondence and manifeftos the 
champion of the Hindoo gods againit the fanguinary violator. of 
their temples; which, with his own example. tharpened- the anti-. 
pathy of his troops againft the Mogul’s, whom they deemed it 
religious retaliation to deftroy. . : 

‘ His private life was fimple, even to parfimony ; his manners 
void of infolence or oftentation; as a fovereign he was humane, 
and follicitous for the well being of his people, as foon as affured. 
of their obedience; for he gathered them as we have feen by 
degrees. , 

‘ Conflicting again{t the Mogul, Viziapore, and -Golcondah, 
the. revenues of his own territories, all wreited from their do- 
minions, were not fufficient to fupply the means’ of maintaining 


_ effe€iual war againft fuch rich and mighty powers; but his genius 


created the refources which nature had denied. The cavalry of. 
the three Mahomedan ftates were always drawn from the nor- 
thern countries and borders of India with efpecial regard to the 
ftrength and fize, as wellof the riders as their horfes; whofe 
ampered maintenance was of vaft expence; but their fhock was. 
not to be refifted by any of the native cavalry to the fouth of 
Delhi, and all the conquefts made by, the Mahomedans in this: 
lower region may be imputed to this unequal decifion. Sevagi 
firft.difcerned and provided the. equivalent. oppofition, . by. efta~ 
bhithing a.cavalry, of which the requifites- were agility.and en- 
qurance of fatigue: many muft have perifhed in the probation,, 
but befides the fupplies of purchafe and capture, broods were 
raifed: from the, moit approved. The. horfe without .a faddle was; 
rode by a man without cloths, whofe, con{tant weapon was a. trufty- 
fabre.; footmen enured to the fame.travel, and bearing all kind: 
of arms trooped, with. the -horfe:, {pare horfes.to bring off the. 
booty, and relieve the wearied or wounded, . All, gathered,, their, 
daily... provifions, .as,.they pafled, «No purfuit.could reach their 
march; in conflid,their, onfet. fell wherefoever they chofe, and. 
was relinquifhed even in the inftant of charge. Whole. diftritts, 
were in flames before their approach. was known, as a terror,to 
others to redettn the ravages*"Nor Weté they fo wanton in blood- 
fhed as reported by ‘affright; but gave no quarter to*refiftance’ 
or interruption: in the towns they only fought the wealthy inha= 
bitauts to carry them off for future ranfom. Such was their war 
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of plunder. . In regular campaigns, in which fortreffes were to 
= pe they muft have moved with the ufual incum- 
_ brances ; but Sevagi feems to have befieged none at an incon- 
venient diftance from others of which he. was in poffeifion ; ex- 
cepting when he invaded the Carnatic; of which we have ac- 
quired no. circumitances. 
¢ We are rot apprized in what manner he fatisfied and paid 
his foldiery and their officers; but believe with portions of thé 
cumbrous plunder, grain, land, honour, privileges, exemptions, 
and very little ready money; for the continual’indux of treafure 
from his predatory excurfions raifed the fame of the caves of 
Rairee to a proverbial fymbol of Eaftern wealth, as a repofitory 
- from which nothing returned. Neverthelefs nothing neceflary 
to the fuccefs of his operations was flinted, and what capturé 
did not furnifh was procured by purchafe. "He {pared no coft to 
obtain intelligence of all: the motions and intentions of. his 
enemy, and even of minuter import; for his detachments always 
knew the opulent houfes of the towns they attacked, and often 
thé. very cell in which the treafure they fought was buried ; he 
was ftill more profufe in corrupting the generals with whom he 
contended ; the Mogul’s governors of Surat, his fubahs in the 
Decan, and even Sultan Mauzim his fon, ad ‘the ‘heir°oft his 
empire, had more than ohce: accepted the gold of connivance 
from Sevagis 
‘ The fame principles of frugality and expence were obferved 
; in the: municipal difburiments in his: government ; for, fuperior 
himfelf to magnificence, none of his ‘aikces were led to expect 
more than competence; but nothing was Be ed which might 
contribute to the internal defence of his country. Regular 
fortifications, well armed and gatrifoned, barred the opener 
approaches ; every pafs twas commanted by forts, and inthe 
clofer defiles, every fteep and overhangirg rock was occupied as 4 
ftation to roll down-great mafles ef hone. which made their way 
to the bottom, and became the moft effectual annoyance to the 
labouring march of cavalry, elephants, and carriages. It is 
faid that he left 350 of thefe ‘polts 3 in the Concan alone. 
‘ Sevagi poffefied all the qualitics of command: eyery ins 
fluence howdoever latent was combined in his fchemes, which 
enerally comprehended the option of more than one fuccels ; 
that his intention could rarely be afcertained, and when 
accomplifhed, did not difcover the extent of its advantages, until 
developed by fubfequent acquifitions. In perfonal activity he 
exceeded all generals of whom there is record; for no partizan, 
appropriated to fervices: of detachment alone, ever traverfed as 
much ground as he at the head of armies. He miet every emer 
gency of peril, howfoever fudden and extreme, with inftant 
difcernment and unfhaken fortitude; the ableit of his officers 
acquiefced to the eminent fuperiority of his genius, and the 
boaft of the foldier was to have feen Sevagi charging’ fword in 
hand. 
Vou. LV. N 
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‘ Thus refpected, as the guardian of the nation he hat 
formed, he moved every where amongft them with unfufpicious: 
fecurity, and often alone ; whilft his wiles were the continuab 
terror of the princes with whom he was at enamiry, even in the 
midft of their citadels and’armies. Whenfoever we fhall obtain 
a hiftory of his life, written in his own country, he will doubt- 
lefs neve? to have poflefléd the higheft refources of ftratagem, 
joined to undaunted conrage, which, although equal to the en- 
eounter of any danger, always preferred to furmount it by cir- 
eumvention, which, if impra¢ticable, no arm exceeded: his in 
open daring. Gallantry muft lament that it fhould once have 
been ftained by the blood of affaffination. 
_ © Aurengzebe could not fopprefs the emotions of his joy, om 
hearing of Sevagi’s death, nor the juftice due to his character, 
which he had denied during his life. ‘* He was,” he faid, ** 2 
great captain, and the only one who has had the magnanimity to 
raife a new kingdom, whilft I have been endeavouring to deftroy 
the ancient fovereignties of India; my armies have been em- 
ployed againft him for nineteen years, and neverthelefs his ftate 
has been always encreafing.” 


The concerns of the Englifh in Indoftan during this period 
are neither numerous or important : they feem to have. con- 
ducted themfelves with policy, and yielded to thofe ftorms 
_ which they were not able to'refift. ‘The moft interefting part 
which we find, is the confli&s between the Englifh and the 
Dutch; but we have already extended this article too far. As 
Madrafs affords an important obje& of contemplation in the fu- 
ture events, we fhalhinfert our author’s. information refpecting 
its foundation: it will at leaft have the recommendation of 
novelty and concifeneis.. 


¢ Madrafs, from: its firft eftablifament, became important to 
the company’s commerce on the coaft of Coromandel, which 
had before centered at Mafulipatam ; but fince the year 1744, it 
has been the metropolis of the national war in India, although: 
Bengat has lately attemspted’ to have its fhare im this fame, of 
which both are at this time partaking largely. ‘The origin of 
famous men and places is always an object of curiofity; and we 
have lately, by the help of a record, come nearer to the foun- 
dation of Madrafs than ever we could get before. In 1661, the 
prefidency at Surat blamed the agency of Madrafs for perfifting 
"an giving protection.to two or three capuchin friars, who were - 
Frenchmen; although one of them had fuffered an imprifon- 
ment of five years in the inquifition at Goa, for accommodating 
his miniftry to the convenience of the fettlement, The agency 
_ pleaded the reafons which originally induced the permiffion of 
their refidence, to which the friars were irivited, in order to draw 
the Portugueze from San Fhomé, who, being confidered as 
Kuropeans, would add to the military reputation of Madras, 
COR= 
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confequently attract the refort of the natives, and with them an 
ncreafe of trade, all which would go back to St. Thomé, or be 
difperfed, if the capuchins were expelled. In the courfe of this 
argument, the agéncy fay, ‘* At the company’s firf beginning 
to build a fort, there were only the French padres, and about 
fix fifhermen’s houfes; fo, to intice the inhabitants to people 
the place, proclamation was made in the company’s name, that, 
for the term of fhirty years, no cuttom of any thing to be eaten, 
drank, or worn, fhould be taken of any of the town-dwellers. 
Now twenty-one years of that time being expired,” and the 
town become flourifhing both in inhabitants, trade, and com- 
mercial cuftoms, all will beto begin anew, if the capuchins are 
expelled. If twenty-one years of a term of thirty were expired 
in the year 1661, it follows, that Madrafs was founded in the 
year 1640.’ 

It may be neceflary to add, that with this fection we are 
prefénted with a map of the peninfula; and the fituation of 
the feveral cities and fortreffes feems to be afcertained in it with 
much preciffon. 





A Syftem of Surgery. By Benjamin Bell, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 8ve. Vol. I. 6s. in Boards. 
Robinfon. 

Wwe: have remarked the diligence and attention of our 

author, with peculiar pleafure. His Treatife on, Ul- 
cers and White Swellings* was,a plain, accurate, and in- 
ftructive performance; and we had no-reafon to fufpe& that 
his Syftem of Surgery, would deferve a differént character. 

An attentive perufal of his work confirmed our opinion; and 

we fhall receive with pleafure the future additions to his 

plan. We formerly obferved + that Surgery had not yet 
appeared in the trappings of fcience; but as it has nat 

‘been impeded by rafh and injadicious attempts to eftablith 

principles before a knowlege of the feveral fais was attained, 

fo it had gradually arrived to its prefent maturity, and pre- 
fented us with a collection of important.and ufeful obfervations. 

Our author aims not at a general and philofophic view ; he 

colle@&ts the faéts which have been hitherto feattered, and 

cotreéts*or limits former obfervations, from the diétates of an 
attentive experience. We ‘fhall, however, permit him to give 

his own account of his intentions. 7 
‘ Induced by thefe confiderations [viz. the diffufed'and almoft 

inacceflible fituations of many parts of furgical knowlege], and 

having frequently experienced much inconvenience fecha the 
want of a well-digefted fyftem of furgery, I have been led to 
attempt the prefent work, which, though it may not afford much 





* Crit: Rev. vol. alv. p. 463. ¢ Id. Jan. 2783, p. 12. 
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new infofmation to practitioners of experience and reflection, who 
are accuflomed to perufe every publication that appears, yet to 
the younger part of the profeifion, and ‘to all thofe whofe op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge have not been confiderable, 
I flatter myfelf it may prove very ferviceable. 

_ * My. deiign is, to exhibit a view of the art of furgery, as it 
is at prefent practifed by the moft expert fergeons in Europe, as 
far at leaft as my own obfervation in the courfe of attending dif- 
ferent hofpitals, joined to the advantages of reading and corre- 
fpondence, have enabled me to do fo. 

* It may be proper to remark, that a number of improvements 
fuggefted at different times in various parts of furgery, are here 
purpofely omitted. Within. thefe laft thirty or forty years, fuch 
afi rage has prevailed for the invention of new inftruments, that it 

has become fafhionable to accompany every publication with 
-fomething new and fingular of this kind. Some of thefe have 
- undoubtedly been productive of much advantage: but the greateft 
part of them tend more to evince the ingenuity of their authors 
than to render the operations for which they were intended more 
eafily accomplifhed ; for although facility in performance is one 
. great object in every furgical operation, yet the ends we have in 
view are in general attained by very fimple means. 
¢ Indeed one objet of the prefent publication is an endeavour 
to diveit the art of ail that ufelefs machinery with which it has 
been encumbered, and to retain ofily what appears evidently to 
reft upon the folid bafis ‘of experience. I have therefore been 
particularly attentive m admitting nothing which I have not 
mytfelf found confirmed by trial, or which I have not known to 
prove ufefulém the hands of others. 

¢ My connection with a large hofpital, the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh, to which the greateft part of the poor in Scotland, 
requiring the affiitance of chirurgical operations, are accuitomed 
to refort, together with that. private practice which has fallen to 
my fharé, have given me opportunitiés, both of repeatedly 
performing every operation myfelf, and of being frequently p:e- 
dent when they were performed by fome of the moit expert 
‘furgeons of this place; a circumitance which enables mé ‘to 
{peak with fome degree of confidence, though, Ihope, with due 
¢aution of each. Without fuch advantages, I fhould not have 
thought myfelf juftifiable in undertaking the prefent work; for 
it is.chiefly by hofpital practice that. any. individual can acquire 
fuch experience in the great variety-of chirurgical operations, 
as to be able to form any accurate, ideas concerning them, 

‘ It is not propofed, in the courfe of the following work, to 
attempt a particular fyfiematic arrangement of the fubjects of 
which it treats. Arrangements of this kind have indeed been 
employed with advantage in different. branches of fcience: the 
ftudy of natural: hiftory has been much facilitated by their 
means; and a knowledge_of the more general, difeafes to which 
the human bogly is liable, is perhaps acquired with more eafe 
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‘by the comprehenfive views which a well-digefted nofological 
fyftem gives of them. But as diforders of every kind, requiring 
the affittance of the operative part of furgery, are pe erteétly loeal, 


and..unconneéted with one another by means of fymptoms com- 


mon to each; and as.it feldoms happens that there is much 
{imilarity in the means neceffary for the removal of fuch difeafes, 
the parade of claffification, under fuch circumftances, although 
it may ferve.to dilplay the fancy of an author, can have no effect, 
either ip rendering the ftudy of furgery more eafy, or the 
practice of it more attainable. 
¢ Yet when one fubject is naturally connected with another, I 
fall not any where attempt to feparate them; and when the de- 
fcription efany operation can be more eafily underftood from what 
has been faid concerning another, I fhall confider them in imme- 
diate fucceflion ; but, in other inftances, where no conne Mier’ can 
be traced between the different articles treated’ of, no -methodical 
arrangement can be with advantage attempted.’ 


There is, indeed, little connexion between the feveral objects 


of a furgeon’s attention ; and our author has been chiefly guided 
by the organs which are the fubje&t of the feveral difeafes. 
The firft and moft neceflary attempt is often to-confine divided 
parts, and bring them into contaét; and the firft part of 
many Chirurgical treatifes, as well as the prefent, defcribes 
the different kinds of futures. A fimilar reafon next induces 
him to treat of the ligatures of arteries, and other means em- 
ployed to refirain hemorrhagies; with thefe the different 
methods of blood-letting and the various kinds of aneurifms, 
are intimately connected. ‘Thefe fubjects are, therefore, con- 


fidered in the fame order. Hernie are indeed more diftantly . 


related to aneurifms, but there is ftill an obvious affinity ; 
gnd the author next treats of their various kinds. Then 
follows “the hematocele, and the different difeafes of the 
dame organs. 

It will be at once obvious, that at prefent we have a very 
{mall part of the fabjek 5 but the author informs us, that his 
tormer volume is to be confidered as.-a portion of the fame 
undertaking. He feems to have formed no opinion of the 


extent of the whole; perhaps he fears to look forward, left the. 


diftance from the goal fhould, at this time, terrify him. It is 
probable that thefe two yalumes do not form above one-third of 
the fyitem, 

In its execrtion this work is clear and accurate; the lan- 
guage is precife, and the defcriptions minutely exa&t. There 
is, however, a timidity and caution which the veteran in fur- 

ery feldom feels, and more feldom confeffes. ‘The. boldnefs 
of a Bromfield would look down with contempt on the terrors 
of our author; but though we mean not at prefent to blame 
N 3 his 
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his care, yet, with every attention of this kind, a furgeon 
ought to feel an entire confidence in himfelf and his art. 
The moment of operating is not one in which the operator can 
weigh probabilities, or balance chances; he muit then be firm, 
refolute, and decided, though in the previous refle€tions he 
may proceed with the moft guarded caution that the impor- 
tance of the decifions requires, — | 

There is alfo a minutenefs in the detail, which we with the 
author had fometimes avoided, on the lefs important fubjedts. 
If every thing in a book is brought equally forward, the 
whole, as in a picture, will appear ‘glaring and indiftiné, 
Jt is not, however, a matter of tafte alone; the ftudent will 
advance with the fame indifference to the moft important as to 
the moft trifling obfervations, if they are detailed with equal 
care. 

We find it not eafy to fele& a fpecimen of our author’s 
abilities, as the obfervations, apparently of the greatett 
confequence, are too long for the limited fpace which we 
can allot for them. It.is pleafing to add, that the varicofe 
anearifm, which is known to. be that {pecies where the artery 
is wounded, s¢hrovgh the vein, and the blood paffes through 
éoth-apertures into the fuperincumbent vein, is not fo fatal in 
its ternfination as the other kinds, ‘We fhall infert the fats 
related by our author. 


¢ In Vol. Il. Art. 56. of London Medical Obfervations, two 
cafes aré related of the varicofe aneurifm, by Dr. Hunter. One 
of them at that time was of fourteen’ year's ftanding, and the 
other had fubfifted for five years, without being prodystive of 
any neceffity for having recourfe to the operation. And in 
Vol. III. of the fame work, Art, 13, a fimilar cafe of five years 
duration is related by Dr. Cleghorn. 

« As it has been alledged by fome practitioners, that no ad- 
vantage refults from the difcovery of this, ipecies of aneurifm, 
from their fuppofing that the ufual operaticn is as neceflary in it 
as in any other variety of the difeate ; and as in different ine 
{tances the operation bas .been putin practice, even In the im 
cipient ftages. of the diforder, where no real neceflity we think 
could occur for it; it therefore becomes a matter of fuch im- 
portance as to merit.a very attentive examination; and it is with 
much fatisfaction that 1 communicate the following faéts, as they 
tend to. eftabliih as a-certainty, that inthe varicofe aneurifm 
the afual mperation.of obliterating the cavity.of the artery, is 
feldom, if ever,» neceflary.:: 2:1, 

¢ To actetter: | am) favoured with, from, Dr. Hunter, he fays, 
** The lady ‘in whom J-firk: obferved the varicofe,aneuri{m is 
now living at Bath in, good health ;, and the arin {$ jn. no fenfe 
worse, although it is now. thirty-five yeuys lipce the received the 
injury.” 
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myury.” And:the Doétor farther obferves, that he never heard 
of. the operation being performed for the varicofe aneurifm that 
4vas known to. be fuch. 

‘ In a-letter from Dr. William Cleghorn, of Dublin, I am 
anformed that the-cafe of -varicofe aneurifm above mentioned, as 
related in the Third Volume of London Medical Gbfervations, 
‘Temains nearly in the fame ftate as at the time that account of 
«was made out, which was at leaft twenty years ago; only that 
the veins are rather more enlarged. The patient recovered, and 
the limb became nearly as ‘trong and ferviceable as the other. 
The man has all, along continued his bufinefs of fhoemaker, 
and has lately recovered from a fprain in the affe&ed arm, which 
the received in-hifting a heavy burden. 

‘ Ina letter from Mr. Pott, whofe opportunities for. obferva- 
tion are great, he fays, that he has met with three different in- 
ftances of this fpecies of aneurifm, and that the operation never 
became neceflary in any of them. 

‘« Among other inftances of -varicofe eneurifm which have 
‘appeared here, a young man from Paifley, who‘had the mis- 
fortune to meet with it feveral years ago, was examined by dif- 
ferent furgeons of this place. The difeafe was very clearly 
unarked, and no operation iwas advifed. {In a letter from Mr. Ha- 
milton, profeffor of anatomy in Glafgow, I am informed that 
this man is now ferving inthe navy, where he undergoes great 
fatigue without any inconvenience from the aneusifm, although 
at is now of ‘thirteen years ftanding. 


We fhall alfo beg leave to infert, as a fpecimen of our 
author’s candour and attention, his remarks:on Mr. Lambert’s 
propofed improvement on the operation for the aneurifm. 


‘ Upon the fame principle with ithe preceding, viz. that of 
fill preferving the circulation in the artery, it was feveral years 
ago propofed by an eminent furgeon of Newcaftte, Mr. Lam- 
bert, that the orifice im the artery fhould be fecured by means of 
the twifted fueure. A fmall needle being pufhed through the 
edges of the wound, they are then diredted to be drawn together 
by a thread properly twifted round the needle, as was formerly 
directed, when treating of the fubje& of futures. 

‘ Strong obje@ions, however, oceur to both of thefe methods. 
In the firft place, no aftringent application, with which we are 
acquainted, is pofletied of {uch powers as to deferve much con- 
fidence; for, although different articles of this kind have on 
various occafions proved a means of putting a temporary ftop te 
hemorragies, yet there are very few inftances, properly authen- 
ticated, of their having produced any permanent sbvehegs. In 
almoft every inftance in which they have been ufed, the hzemor- 
thagy has recurred again end again, fo as to prove very diftreff- 
amg, not only to the patient, but to the practitioner in atten- 
dance’; fo that, from this want of fuccefs, little or no attention 
és now paid to remedies of this kind im ordinary practice. 
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¢ With regard to Mr, Lambert’s method of ftitching the:arifice 
jn the artery, it is certainly a very ingenious propofal, and would 
in all probability, at leaft in moft inftances, prove an effectual 
ftop to all farther difcharge of blood; but as it has hitherto, at 
leaft fo far as I have heard, been only ‘attempted i in one inftance, 
further. experience of its effects is neceflary: before the method 
propoied’can with propriety be either rejected or approved. But, 
if in fuch a matter reafoning may be indulged, we would beg 
leave to obferv e, that two material objections occur to this 
practice. One is, that in the operation for the aneurifm, in 
almotit every inftance, a very few only excepted, the artery lies 
at the back part of the tumor; fo that, when all the collected 
blood is removed, there is fuch a depth of wound, that it mot 
be always a very difficult matter, and on many occafions quite 
impracticable, to perform this nice operation upon the artery 
with that.attention and exactnefs, which, in order to infure 
fuccefs, it certainly requires.. It has now and then happened 
indeed, that in this operation the artery has been found to be on 
the anterior part of the tumor, and in fuch a fituation the wound 
in it Ww ould no doubt prove agceffble enough. This, however, 
is a very rare ogcurrence, as in almoft every inftance of dif- 
fufed aneurifm, the artery lies at the very bottom of the tumor, 
by the blood beipg collected between it and the cémmon tegue 
ments; and accordingly I have feen feyeral inftances of this 
diforder, in which, after the tumor was laid freely open, the 
artery was found to lie fo deep as: would have rendered it quite 
impaflible to perform this operation, 

* But there is another very material objection, which, @ priori, 
evidently occurs to the practice recommended by Mr. Lambert. 
By introducing a needle’ through the fides of the orifice, and 
drawing thefe ‘together by a ligature, the cavity of the artery 
mutt undoubtedly be at that point much diminifhed. Indeed 
Mr. Lambert, in his account of the cafe in which this operation 
was performed, acknowledges that the diameter of the artery was 
thereby diminifhed. Now the paflage of the blood'being thus 
contracted at one point, the impulfe upon that particular part - 
muft be very cdnfiderable; fo that the very remedy employed for 
the cure of one f{pecies of aneurifm will in all probability prove 
a very powerful, agent in inducing another ; for the blood being 
thus obftructed in its ufual courfe, there will he no {mall danger 
incurred of a dilatation belag produced unmediately “above thig 
preternatural {irictire. ) 

‘I muft fairly acknow! edge, however, that all I have ad- 
vanced ‘proceeds trom reafoning alone, and is not as yet fupported 
by expériencé. But if farther trials of this operation tend to 
few that the objections now ftated againft it are not well founded, 
no perfon, w Hatever will be more ready than I fhall be in, adopt- 
Jug it; tor, abftraéiing from thele objections, this. operation, «as 
propofed by Mr, Lambert. I fhould confider.as deferving to be 
‘anked among the moft inportant improvements which 1 in mo- 
_ dery 
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dern times furgery has acquired. In the treatment of aneurifm 
by the common operation, if the principal artery of a limb is 
concerned, fome rifk is always incurred, not only of injuring 
the parts below in a moft material manner, but even of deitroy- 
ing them entirely, by depriving them of the quantity of blood 
neceflary for their fupport. Now, by Mr. Lambert’s improve- 
ment, an effeétual ftop is put to the farther evacuation of blood, 
while at the fame timé the circulation in the difeafed artery is ftill 
preferved ; fo that, if farther experience of its effects fhall thew that 
the objections we have ventured to bring againit it are not well 
founded, it will defervedlty be admitted as a very material improve- 
ment in the treatment of this fpecies of aneurifin, 


Mr. Bell, in every part of the work, gives his fentiments 
with equal candour and propriety. ‘The improvements are by 
no means numerous, and the bulk of the work arifes from a 
perfpicuous view of the intentions and methods of former 
authors, with the occafional obfervations which his own ex- 
perience has fuggetted. In the inguinal hernia, however, 
the operation is attended with great difficulty, from the vici- 
nity of the epigaftric artery and fpermatic veffels. A very 
accurate anatomift may be enabled to avoid them, but few 
furgeons are able to pyrfue fuch a very intricate path; fo that 
we look on our author’s propofed method of reducing this 
hernia, by a partial incifion of Poupart’s ligament, as a 
valuable improvement: we fhall therefore conclude the pre- 
fent article with his account. 


‘ The fpermatic veffels, as they go along to pafs out at the 
opening in the external oblique mufcle, run nearly upon the very 
edge or torder of Poupart’s ligament almoft through its whole 
jerieth ; fo that I confider it as impoffible to make a free divifion 
of the ligament without cutting them acrofs. 

‘ We have been advifed indeed by fome, in order to avoid 
wounding the fpermatic veffels, which they acknowledge would 
certainly happen, if the incifion fhould be carried direétly up- 
wards, to cut in an oblique direction outwards. In this method 
they allow that the epigaftric artery, from the courfe it ufually 
takes, may very probably be divided: but the rifk attending the 
divifion of that artery they do not confider as of much confe- 
quence; and if the difcharge of blood occafioned by its being 
wounded fhould happen to be confiderable, they fpeak of it as 
a very eafy matter to take it up by a needle and ligature; and 
needles of various fhapes have been invented for this purpofe. 
Even in emaciated people, however, it is a matter of much dif- 
ficulty to reach the épigaftric artery, and in corpulent patients it 
will be found altogether impoilible to furround it with a liga- 
ture; fo that beginners ought to be very cautious in receiving 
the direétions ufually given on this fubject. On reading the 
remarks of the late Mr. Sharpe upon this point, to fecure the 
y's '  * epigattric 
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epigaftric artery by means of a ligature, one would expect to be 
the eafieft of all operations ; ‘but the difficulty which in reality 
attends it, is fuch as muftconvince every one who has tried it, 
that Mr. Sharpe himfelf had never put it in praétice. 

¢ But, even although this accident of wounding the epigaftric 
artery could be guarded againft in the moft eafy and effectual 
manner, yet I will venture to fay, when a femoral hernia is of 
any confiderable fize, the diftenfion of the ligament thereby 
produced muft bring the fpermatic veffels fo nearly on a line 
with the under border of the ligament, as to render it altogether 
impoflible to divide the one without the other ; and whoever 
will examine thefe parts in the ftate we have now defcribed, will 
fee that this cafinot be avoided; whether the incifion be carried 
direétly upwards, or even obliquely outwards or inwards. 

* Some authors, from being fenfible of the danger attending 
this part of the ation, have propofed merely to dilate the 

affage, initead of dividing the hgament; and Mr. Arnaud, 2 
i writer on this fubject,, delineates a curved levator for the 
purpote of fupporting the ligament till the protruded parts are 
yeduced : but as we are to fuppofe in every cafe of ftrangulated 
hernn, that the paffage through which the parts have fallen 
down is already dilated to nearly its utmoft poffible extent, in 
fuch. a fitustion to attempt a farther dilatation without the 
affiftance of the knife, would feldom, it is probable, be pro- 
dudlive of any advantage. 

*' A’ confiderable time ago it occurred to me, that in this 
part of the operation fome affiftance might be derived from per- 
gorming it m the following manner; and having fince had occa- 
fion to make trial of #. mm one cafe where it anfwered moft 
effectually, 1. can. now therefore recommend it with fome cer- 
tainty. Inftead of dividing the ligament in the ordinary way, 
Lonly made an incifton into part of its thicknefs: in order to 
protect. the parts below, I firit infinuated the fore-finger of my 
left hand between the gut and the ligament; and then with a 
common fcalpel made a cut of about an inch in length, begin- 
ning above and proceeding to the under border of the ligament. 

¢ The firf fevatch with the fealpel was very flight; but by 
repeated touches, it was made ‘to penetrate almoft through the 
whole thicknefs of the ligament, till at laft avery thin lamella 
only of it remained. The fingér being now withdrawn, the 
protruded parts were returned with great eafe, the ligament at 
its weakened part yielding gradually as the neceffary’ preffure 
was apptied for the redudtion of the inteftines. 

‘ As in this manner the opening may be enlarged to any ne- 
ceflary extent, and asthe: fpermatic veflels and epigaftric artery 
are thus effectually avoided, the operation for this fpecies of 
hernia may not only be done with equal certainty, but with the 
fame, degree of fafety, as for any other kind of rupture. For, 
by not penetrating with tlie fcalpel through the whole rhicknefs 
ot.the ligament under which thele blocd veffels lic, they are 
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thereby kept free from all kind of danger during this part of the 
operation ; and, the preflure to be afterwards ufed for the re~ 
duction of the protruded parts, if done in an eafy gradual manner, 
as it ought always to be, can never injure them materially ; as 
blood-veffels of the fize and ftrength of which thefe are, ‘cafily’ 
admit of a degree of extenfion much more confiderable than 
can be here required, . 





Velina, a Poetical F ragment. Small 8vo. 1s, 6d. Longman, 


f Since poem, we are informed by an advertifement prefixed, 
as * originally no more than an epifode ina work 
proportionably large, projected, in very early youth, and 
carried to,a confiderable length... The aythor’s. attention 
being turned to ftudies of a different complediion, his. defign 
fell a facrifice to prudence. Something inclined him. -to fave 
the ftanzas that remain.’ What shat fomething was, we know 
not: probably the felf-conviction of its deferving a better fate 
than to be configned to oblivion: at leaft fach is our opinion. 
We will not prefume to cenfure the author’s prudénce for 
quitting the flowery, but unfruitful, path of poetry, ‘to reap 
the more, fubftantial harveft which offers itfelf to profeflional 
indufiry. Poetry may indeed be looked on with, propriety by 
her admirers as an engaging miftrefs; but, confidered as a 
wife, viewed as united by an indiffoluble tie, fhe commonly 
lofes her charms by pofleflion, and entails poverty and -vexa- 
tion on the ill-fated wight, who at firft embraced her with 
rapture. But, without any farther remarks on the «pro- 
priety or impropriety of our author’s difclaiming a connection 
with this captivating lady, who has been fufficiently free in 
her advances to him, we fhall proceed to confider the merits 
of his performance, which opens in the following manner : 


¢ Stull sSurneying on, at length he reach’d a dell, 
High-crown’d with darkfome woods on ev’ry fide : 
A glittering fiream down from the fummit fell ; 
Thence, oft meandring o’er the valley wide, 
Through man ny a grove flow roll’d its lucid tide ; 
And many a flow’ret deck’d the verdant ground, 
And many a rock appear’d in fhaggy pride, 
With buthes thick or climbing ivy bound ; 

And oft a found of woe he heard the cliffs ‘tefound, 
The monarch * ftopt? ——— 


However early in life this performance was undertaken, we 
cannot but think that the author has ftadied Beattic’s Minttre ; 


A. Ji. Pevers 





* Probably Bruce is here meant, whofe name, with fome en- 
comiums on him, we find siterwards mentioned in the peem. 
though 
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488 Velina, a Poetical Fragment. 


though probably the paflage we have quoted will recall Spenfer 
more forcibly to the reader’s mind, whofe manner he has 
caught, and whofe beauties he has adopted, without any fer- 
vility of imitation. We meet with but few of his antiquated 
words, the common artifice madé ufe of by minor poets to 
€atch a refemblance; while the affeéted elegancies of ftyle 


blended with them make the contraft more glaring and dif, 
guitfal::. 


$ Old ‘Edward’s armour beams on Cibber’s breatt*é. 


But in Velina we find the fame flow and fwell of language fo 
confpicuous. in Spenfer ; with manly fenfe, bold figures, and 
poetical j FmeECry even to redundance. We are foon informed 
that thefe ‘ founds of woe’ proceed from a perfon neaety at 
eafe, who affigns the following reafons for the ftrain of ‘ me- 
Jancholy melody’ ; 


—--—‘ If right I deem, the fineft joy 

From quick viciffitude refults alone ; 

Continued rapture cannot fail to cloy, 

And dull fatiety muft foon come on. 

See’ft thou thefe nodding trees, this moffy ftone, 
This dimpling ftreamlet that fo foftly flows, 
This rock with wand’ring ivy all o’ergrown ? 
From thefe my melancholy ftrain arofe ; 

The folemn feene infpir’d imaginary woes.’ 


He then relates his ftory, of which the following is a general 
outline: that he is.a.Scottith chief, by name Arvan, who 
accidentally meeting Velina, the ward of Ferquhard, another 
chief, his inveterate enemy, he falls in love, and marries her. 
Within a fhort time he is called away, to take arms in defence 
of Bruce againft his rebellious fubje&s ; but his party is van- 
quithed, and his father flain. “He returns in fearch of Velina, 
3s feized by Ferquhard, caft into a dungeon, and experiences 
great cruelty. . He is afterwards releafed by his enemy’s being 
thrown from his horfe, and killed by the fatl. By thefe means 
he is reftored to Velina, and the Fragment concludes with ma 
defcribing the matual happ inefs in which they lived. 

The ftory itfelf, of which the above isan imperfee abftratt, 
contains ‘nothing ftriking or peculiar. Some of the names 
are taken from Offian, to whom the amthor is frequently in- 
debted both for imagery and fentiment. .We think the fol- 
lowing paffage, after he was obliged to quit the field of battle, 
a ftrong inftance of the formers... - 


‘ Night fell; the bleak winds blew; the low’ring iky 
With blatts feem’d to be-weep that fatal day. 












Velina, a Poeticat Fragment. 


At times was heard. the .wand’ring fea-fowl’s cry ; 
And, as fublime he held shis diry,wayys), 6) o 
‘The eagle fcream’d,, impatient for his prey 

Proud fheets.of flame: flew o’er th’ ethereal plain; . 
And, fhot from clouds, the meteorstthick difplay, _ 
Athwart the troublous gloom, their fiery train, _ 
Driv’n on by angry ghofts of heroes newly flain?..~ 


The fubfequent lines, in which he addreffes his miftrefs, at 
their firft interview, feem likewife,to derive fome,of;their prin- 
Cipal beauties from the, author’s having an intimate acquaintance 
with that refpetable bard.’ We have ventured to call him 
Offian ; but, whoever de the author of thofe productions ‘which 
pafs under that name, whatever fignature they /2ou/d bear, 
we can never refrain our fuffragé in their favour, whilft we 
find in them that rich glow and colouring of fancy, with 
fuch finely-imagined fcenes of woe, and exquifite delineations 
of it, that melt yet elevate the heart, and make its pulfe 
vibrate in unifon. : 


‘© Oft have I gaz’d upon the rifing fun, 
' Survey’d the noon-tide vault of ather blue; 
And when the glorious orb his courfe had run 
Down to the Weft, where fcenery ever new 
Floats on, I have perus’d with careful view 
The clouds,, and fancied beauties in the air : 
Oft have I wander’d through the nightly dew, 
While flow’ the moon fode’ia her cloudy chair, 
And all the eyes of heav’n look’d out with f{parkling glare. 


Oft too the power that founds harmonic have, ° 

My raptur’d foul has. fele in ‘pure delight: 

But neither Titan rifing from the wave, 

Nor the full {plendour of his noon-day height, ~ 

Nor all the ftreaming,clouds.of :various light 

That round his ev’uing car in, myriads throng, 

Nor mufic’s charms, nor the {weet {cenes of night, 
E’er to my heatt emotions fent fo ftrong, 

As thy enchanting looks, as thy foft plaintive tongue.’ 


This. paflage,..we believe; the, reader will allow: to;be truly 
elegant and piQurefque ; .neither.will herefufe his:approbation 
to the following, .whofe, beauties are of a very different 
nature. Ferquhard, on.a, hunting party, is feen on the brow 
of a promontory by;Velina at a/diftance; and thus defcribed ; | 

‘ Reining his feed, a moment there he flood, 

And blew his grafs-green horn, fo loud and clear, 
That Echo an{wer’d from the dufky wood, = ° «'” 
The rock, the ftream; and ev’ry thicket near. 
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So many doubled founds at once to hear, 
. The foaming fteed began to wheel around : 
And, madden’d by refiraint, or biind by fear, 
..» Full down the fieep he.gave an angry bound ; 
Then, dath’d and torn, he fell antong the craggs profound. 


- Dead down the ftream both horfe and horfeman roll’d; 
_ Swift flew his train all to the river’s fide, 
~ And plunging in ‘beneath the poplar old, 
‘© "Pheir breathlefs chief they refcued from the tide, 
Lo, yonder where he fies! How fall’n his pride! 
His ‘rage how vanifh’d !:and his head how tow ! 
But two hours fince,, who durft: his frown abide? 
Now?:hardly his own idogs their mafter know— { 
See, on his plum’d helm: fits perch’d the {creaming crow!’ 



































The concluding lines have a peculiar force and energy. 
€ The dogs {Carcely knowing their late mafter’ may to fome 
appear a vulgar image, to us it feems a natural and affecting 
one. Screaming may be thought rather too violent an epithet 
for’ a ctow, and poffibly with fome juftice. It is certain, 
however, that ‘bird at times varies and prolongs its note, par- 
ticularly againft rain, when the found nearly approaches to a 
{cream *, The image at leaf€ is ‘fine; it impreffes more 

deeply on the mind the fate of Ferquhard, and adds to its 
horror. In which refpe& it bears a refemblance to that, noble 
paflage in Carthon, where, amidft the ruins of Balclutha, 
the fox is defcribed as looking from a window overgrown with 
grafs.’ What great effect has that fingle circumftance! It is 
difficult for words to convey a ftronger idea of defolation. 

We have been liberal in our extracts from this poem, but 
could have eafily felected many more of equal merit, for our 
readér’s ‘infpeétion, though we apprehend thefe are fufficient 
to recommend it to every admirer of genius. Some inac- 
curacies (one we have marked in Italics, at the concluding 
line of the‘firft ftanza) and fome few inelegant phrafes, are to 
be met with, but they are greatly overbalanced by beauties of 
a fupsrior kind. We cannot conclude without obferving, that 
a fonnet prefixed, and two other little poems annexed, are 
not unworthy of the author of Velina. 





= pews 





<> 


® As the author appears to be a Scotchman, he probably took 
the idea from ‘the Aooded crow, the only fpecies known in the nor- 
therh parts of Scotland; and remarkable forthe fhrillnefs of its 
note. , | 
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A Hipory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity. (Concluded, bd 
page. 122.) 
o ae divine Author of our religion, in many of his | dif- 
courfes; very clearly foretells the flaté of the Gofpel in 
fucceeding ages. In the parable of the Tares, he sity 
and emphatically defcribes the introduétion of falfe doétrines 
into the church, during the anhappy times of ignorance and 
barbarifm. ‘ While men stepr,’ fays he, * the..enemy 
came, and fowed tares among the wheat.’ By the weaknefs 
or the wickednefs of men, the plaineft doétrines of Chriftianity 
have been mifreprefented and'‘abufed. ‘Thus nothing could 
be more fimple than the rite of the Lord’s Supper in its ori- 
ginal inftitution ; yet this rite has been grofsly yorvenes 3 in 
every circumftance. 

The firft new idea, fays our author, which was faperadded 
to the original notion of the Lord’s Supper, was that of. its 
being a facrament, or an oath to be true to a leader; for the 
word facrament is not to be found in the Scriptures, but was 
afterwards borrowed from the Latin tongue, in which it fig- 
nified the oath which a Roman foldier. took to his general... 

The next idea, which was added to the primitive netion 
of the Lord’s Supper, was of a much more alarming nature, 
and had a long train of the worft confequences, This, _was 

_ cOnfidering the inftitution as a myltery; and indeed. the 
Chriitians affected very early to call it one of the any fteries. of 
our holy religion. In the fourth century it was ufual to call 
at a * tremendous myftery, a dreadful folemnity, and terpible 
‘to the angels.’ Another new idea annexed to_ the, euchaget, 
was that of its being a facrifice, in compliance with, the pre- 
judices of the Jews and heathens, who in the early ages ufed 
to reproach the Chriftians with having no facrifices or oblations 
in their religion. 

‘Juftin Martyr and Ireneus thought, that there, was. fuch. a 
fanGification of the elements, that there was a divine. virtue 
in them. This idea opened a door to endlefs; {uperftitions. 
After this we are not farprifed to find (and it appears. as, early 
as the fecond century) that both Baptifm and the Lord’s Sup- 
per were thought to be neceflary to falvation. 

We.find, even in this-early-age,; language fo highly figu- 
rative (calling the fymbols by the, name of the things. repre- 
fented by them}. as very much contributed to produce | the 
‘Aotion of tranfubftantiation . in .after-agés:: dtovas a marteral 
confequence of this fuperftitious refpect for. the euchariftical 
‘elements, that many perfons began to be afraid of commu- 
nicating. 
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192 Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriflianity. ,; 
When the bread was called the body of Chrift, the cloth 
which covered it was ufually called the cloth of the body, and 
was confidered as entitled to,fome particular refpe&. Jerom, 
treating of the eucharift, calls the table on which it was cele- 
brated, a myftical table, ‘ whofe very utenfils and .facred 
coverings were not to be confidered as things inanimate and 
void of fenfe, or to have no fanétity; but to be worfhipped 
with the fame majefty as the body and blood of our Lord*.’ 
In the fourth century. the Lord’s Supper was celebrated 


' fometimes at the tombs of the martyrs, and at funerals; which 


cuftom gave rife to the mafles, which were afterwards per- 


Formied in honour of the faints, and for the dead. 


The confecrated elements were thought to be of ufe to the 
fick, in a medicinal-way, and to be a means of -preferving 
perfons in journies, and upon voyages. It was cuftomary for 
the priefts to keep a quantity of the confecrated bread to dif- 
tribute occafionally as it might be wanted. Auftin fays, ‘ If 
any one fall fick, let him receive the body and blood of 
Chrift; and let him keep a part of this little body, that he 
may find the accomplifhment of what St. James fays, Let 
thofe who are fick go to the church to receive ftrength of 
body.’ The fame father alfo mentions a woman, who had 
made a plafter of the facramental bread for a fore eye. 





* Ut difcant, qui ignorant, qua debeant veneratione fanéta fuf- 
cipere, et altaris Chrifti minifterio defervire ; facrofque calices et 
fanéta velamina, & cetera que ad cultum dominic pertinent paf- 
fionis, non quafi inania et fenfu carentia, fanctimoniam non habere, 
fed ex confortio corporis et fanguinis majeftate veneranda.—Hierons 
Ep. 88. ad Theoph, tom. 4. par, 2. p. 728s 

For this pafflage our author quotes Dr. Middleton’s Introductory 
Difcourfe. The epiftie from which it is taken is in the Benedictine 
edition of St; Jerom’s works, 1706. Dr. Middleton, and after him 
Dr; Prieftl: y, have treated Jerom unhandfomely; firft, by thus making 
him fpeak the GRosSEST LANGUAGE OF POPERY, when the obfer- 
vation is not fuppofed to be made by himfelf, but by Theophilus: 
¢ Mirati fumus’, fays Jerom, ¢ in opere tuo utilitatem omnium-ec- 
clefiarum, ut difcant, qui ignorant, eruditi teftimoniis fcripturarum, 
qua debeant veneratione, &c. fecondly, by taking it for. granted, 
that Jerom either made, or applauded, fuch a foolifh amd fuper- 
ftitious obfervation; when the epiftle in queftion is moft probabl 


‘aforgery. It does not appear in the Bafil edition, which was pub- 


lifhed with the Scholia of Erafmus, in 15653; nor in any other 
edition we have feen, except the Benedictine. F. Martianay, the 
Benedictine editor, fays, ‘ Deftitutus copia MSS, Codicum, preter 
morem, ex unico exemplari edidi‘epiftolam.’ This_is fufpicious; 
and the words themfelves bear the ftrongeft marks of a Popith fraud. 
Dr. Prieftley is ti] more inexcufable for afferting, that Jeroni, 
¢ treating of the eucharift,’ calls the communion-table ‘ the myftical 
table.” There is.no fuch expreffion in that writer. By haftily 
adopting a quotation at fecond-hand, he has mifreprefented both 
Jerom and Dr, Middleton. 4 
Some 














Dr. Prieffley’s Hiftery of thé Corrnptions of Chriftianity: 194 
Some of the ancient Chriftians ufed to bury the facramental 
bréad together with the dead, thinking, no doubt, that it 
would be of as mich ufe to them in that long journeys as it 
b2d been in other fhorter ones. 

In the year 818, Pafchafius Radbert, a monk of Corbie, 
in France, maintained, that not only the bread and wine 
were changed, by confecration, into the real body and blood 
of Chrift, but that it was the fame body that had been born 
of the Virgin Mary, and that had been crucified, and raifed 
from the dead, 


* This opinion Pafchafius himfelf: feems to have been fenfible 
was bold and wovel ; for the firft time that he mentions it, after 
calling the eucharittical elements the body of Chrift in general, | 
he adds, *¢ and to fay fomething more furprifing and wonderful 
(ut mirabilius loguar) itis no other fief; than that which was 
born of the Virgin Mary, which fuftered upon the crofs, and 
which was raifed from the grave.” 

* Not depending intirely upon the reafons which he was able 
to alledge in favour of fo extraordinary an opinion, he likewife 
produced in fupport of it, what was no uncommon thing with 
the monks, and what had no finall weight with the common 
people, in that ignorant age, namely an apparition, which, tor 
its fingular curiofity, and as a {pecimen of the impolition of thefe 
times, I fhall relate, 

‘ A pricit, whofe name was Plecgills, officiating at the tomb 
of St. Ninus, withed, out of love, and not infidelity, to fee 
the body of Jefus Chrift; and falling upon his knees, he atked 
of God the favour to fee the nature.of the body of Jefus Chrift, 
in this myftery, and to hold in his hands the form of that little 
child which the Virgin had borne in her lap; when an angel 
cried to him, ** Get up quickly, and lgok at the intent which 
that holy woman hath earried, for he is clothed in his corporeal 
habit.” The priett declated, that being quite terrified he looked 
up, and faw upon the altar the child that Simeon had held in his 
arms; that the angel told him he might not only fee but souch 
the child; and that accordingly he took him and prefied the breaft 
ef the child to his own; and after embracing him frequently, 
he kiffed the God, joiwing his a to the lips of As Chritt, 
After this he replaced the beautiful limbs of the God upon the 
uitar, praying to God that he might refume his former figure ; 
and that he had fcarcely finithed his prayer, when rifing from the 
ground, he found that the body of Jefus Chritt- was reflored to 
its fortwer figure, as he had requetted. 

© Notwithftanding this miracle, and every thing elfe Pafchafius 
could ajledve in farour of hig doctrine, it excited great aflonithe 
ment, and was oppofed by many perfons of learning and gmie 
ELNCE.: 

Vor. LV, March, 1783, O ae 














194. Dr, Prisftley’s Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity.” 

-¢ It was not till the beginning of the thirteenth century that 
this doétrine was made an article of faith, viz. by a decree of ° 
Innocent If]. at the council of Lateran, in 1215; the term 
tranfubftantiation having been firit ufed’by Stephen, bifhop of 
Autun, in the beginning of the twelfth century.’ 

. Our author-mentions a Variety of other abufes and fuper-- 
ftitious practices, refpecting the eucharift, in all ages of 
Chriftianity, down to the prefent time. At the conclufion he 
recommends to parents to bring their children to commu- 
nicate. * I would only,’ fays he, ‘ advife the deferring of 
communion tiil the children be of a proper age to be brought 
t6 attend other parts of public worthip, and till they can be 
made to join in the celebration with decency, fo as'to give 
no offence to others.’ | 

We fee no reafon, we muit confefs, for joining with our 
author in recommending this pra@tice. Children may be 
taught to fay their prayers much earlier than they can be 
brought to entertain proper notions of the euchariit, or make 
thofe refleétions which conftitute a worthy and a rational 
communicant. ‘To oblige them to join in the celebration of 
this rite before they can fully comprehend its meaning and 
defign, feems to have’a tendency’ to promote f{uperitition. 

The feventh part contains the hiftory of opinions relating 
to bapti{m. 

It is certain, that, in very early times, there is no parti- 
cular mention ‘made of any perfon being baptized ‘by fprink- 
ling only, or a partial application of water to’ the body ; 
but as, on the other hand, the dipping of the whole body is 
not exprefsly prefcribed, and the moral emblem is the fame, viz. 
that of cleannefs or purity, produced by the ufe of water, we 
feem, fays our author, to be at liberty to apply the water 
either to the whole body, or to a part of. it, as circumftances 
fhall make it convenient. | 

Tt has been much debated, whether infants. were confidered 
as proper fubjetts for baptifm in the ggg church. © Our 
author is an advocate for infant baptifm, fer thefe and other 
reafons: according to the general ideas and the’ eftablifhed 
cuftom of the fews and other Affatics, in fimilar cafes, they 
would not have thought of adopting any other praétice than 
that of infant bapuftm, without particular directions. 

We find, that the jailor, in profeffing his faith in Chrif, 
was baptized, * he and all his;’ and that ‘ Lydia was. bap- 
tized and all her houwfehold.’ Now it is certain, that toa Jew 
thefe phrafes' would convey the idea of children, at leaft, if 
not of the domeftic flaves, having been baptized, as well as 


fhe head of a family. 
It 

















Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity. 195 : 

It is alfo very evident from.ecclefiaftical hiftory, and the 
writings of the Chriftian fathers, that infant baptifm was the 
uniform practice of the primitive Chriftians, which is. an arf- 
gument of confiderable WERE in favour of its apoftolical au- 
thority. 

After the age of lates Martyr, we. find. many additions 
made to the rite of baptifm. It was then the cuftom to giye:, 
the perfon baptized milk, and honey, and to abftain from 
wafhing all the remainder of the day. Tertullian is the firt . 
who mentions the figning with the figa of the cro{s, but only 
as ufed in private, and mot in public: worfhip... After the,° 
council of Nice, Chriftians added-to baptiim.the ceremonies 
of exorcifm and adjurations, to make evil {pirits. depart from 
the perfons to be baptized. ‘They .made feveral fignings with, 
the crofs,-they ufed to light candles, they gave falt to the 
baptized perfon to tafte, and the prieft touched his mouth and 
ears with {fpittle, and alfo blew and fpit upon his face. At 
that. time alfo baptized perfons were made to weay white gar- 
ments till the Sunday following, &c. 

Our author then gives. us the hiftory of the five addi- 
tional facraments in the church of Rome, befides Baptifm and 
the Lord’s Supper. . Peter Lombard, in the twelfth century, is 
the firft who mentions feven facraments. 

Part the eighth exhibits a hiftory of the changes that have 
been made in \the method of. condu&ting public worlhip; the 
confecration of bells by John XIII. in 896; the ule of holy, 
water, about the year 538; the introduction -of organs into 
churches by Marinus, Sanutus, in 1312 ;. the appointment of 
feftivals, &c. , 

The feaft of Chriftmas, in commemoration of the nativity 
of.Chrift, is mentioned by St. Chryfoftom as unknown at 
Antioch till within ten years of the time of his writing, and 
therefore he concluded that it had lately been introduced 
from Rome. It was thought to be-firft obferved by the fol- 
lowers of Bafilides, and from them to have been adopted by 
the.orthodox, in the fourth century, when the feftival of 
Chrift’s baptifm.was introduced ; in ,confequence of which 
this feait.of the nativity was removed from the fixth of Ja- 
nuary to the 25th of. December: the former retaining the 
name of the Epiphany, which feaft only, and not that of the 
nativity, is-obferved in the Eatt. 

The fubje& of the ninth part is the hiftory of church dif- 
cipline, penance, confeflion, pilgrimages, indulgences, ex- 
communication, the inquifition, erected in 1198, flagella- 
tion, in the 13th century, &c. 
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196 Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriffianiry. © 

-bhe, tenth past contains the hiftory of minifters’ in the 

riftian church, and efpéciallyof bithops; 

The diftin&tion between. Sioa plaat SEM has been the 
fubjett-of much controversy between: ; the advocates, for .the 
church-:of ‘England and the: Diffenters:? .our author produces- 
forme’ authorities to prove, that originally they were the fame 
ordér of mén ~* oq Darel sir te gars ba } 

‘“Ferom, on the Epiftle'te Titus) chapi'ai fays, that among 
the ancients, prie&s and bifhops' were the' fame ; but ‘that by 
\degrees the care of the'chusth was given to one perfon, in 
‘érder to prevent diffention ; * ‘ut diffentionum plantaria evel- 
lerentur.’ If epifcopacy, was attended with this good effed, 
it. was a afeful inftitution,; and it.ts perfectly unneceflary to 
enquire. inte the ufage ofthe, apoftolic age, in this article, 
before the church could be preperly fettled.and regulated. 
-cEn the remaining partiof this work the author gives us the 
hiftory of the 'papal-:powes, of ‘councils, of the -monaftic 
life, and of church revenues,’ and at enquiry into the autho- 
rity of tradition, and of the fcriptures. I 

The conclafion’ is divided into two parts: the firft contain- 
ing Confiderations addreffed to unbelievers,’ and efpecially to 
Mr..Gibbon ; the fecond, confiderations addreffed to the ad- 
vocates for the prefent civil effablifhments of Chriftianity, and 
efpecially bifhop Hurd. 

“On the former.topic he has, among othess, the following 
obferyations : | 


‘ T am forry, however, to have occafion to admon#tfh Mr, Gib- 
bon, that he fhould have diftinguifhed better than he has’ done 
between Chriftianity itfelf and the corruptions of it.. A derious 
Chriftian, ftrongly attached to fome particular tenets, may be 
excufed if; in reading ecclefiaflscal hittory, he thould not make 
the proper diftinétions ; but this allowance cannot be made tor 
fo cool and philofophical a fpectator as Mr. Gibbon. 

~ ~© He fhould not have taken it for granted, that the doétrine 
of three perfons in one God, or the doctrine of atonement for’ 
‘the fins of all mankind, by the death of one man, were ‘any 
parts of the Chriftian fyftem; when, if he bad read the New 
“"Peftament for himfelf, he muft have {cen the doctrine of the 
proper unity of God, “and alfo that otf his free merey to the 
penitent, in almoft every page of ity. As he does {peak of the 
corruptions of Chrifliaitty, he fhould have examined further, 
both as an ‘hiftoriai’ ‘and as a man.’ For as an individual,’ he is 
‘as much interefted in’ the inquiry as any other perfon; and: no 
inquiry whatever 18 fo mtereftmg to any man as this is. 

“* As to what’ Mt. Gibbon, with a fneer ef triumph, faysy of 

‘¢ Plato having 360 years before the Chriftian ara, anticipated 
4 . / one 
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one of the molt furprifingidifcoveries of the Chriftian revelation,” 
and of * the thedlogy OF Plato having béen confirmed with the 
celeftial pen of the lat!and “molt fublime “of “the evaivehitts; 97 : 
years after that ixfa;” like all his otter fatéafins agaiit Chat 
tianity, it is founded on igioraace. \'Burhecis more excufable 
in this than‘in other/eafes;>as* top many Chriftians have ‘been 
chargeable'with the famié;: confounding the;Liagos of Plato: with’ 
that of John, and makiag of it a fecond perfea in the Trinity, 
than which no two things’ can be mere; different, as has beer 
clearly explained by my excellent.and judicious friend Mr Lind- 
fay, efpecially. in his Carechift, inthe preface to which he has 
very properly animadverted. upon this paffage of Mr. Gibbon. 

: Mr. Gibbon has nitich to léarn concerning the Gofpel before 
he can be properly qualified to write‘ againft ic. Hitherto he 
feems.to have been acquainted with ‘tothing but the corrupt 
eftablifhments of what 13 ‘very improperly ‘called Chriftianity ; 
whereas it is incumbent upon hit to read and ftudy the New 
Teftament-for himfelf. | Tere the wall: find nothing like Pla- 
tonifm, but doctrines im every: refpect the reverfe of that fyflem 
of philofophy, which weak aad undiiinguifhing Chriftians aftes- 
wards incorporated with it. | | 

‘ Had Mr. Gibbon lived in France, Spain, or Italy, he might, 
with the fame reafon, have ranked the do¢trine of tranfubitane 
tiation, and the worfhip of faints and angels, among the éflen- 
tials of Chrittianity, as the doctrines of the Trinity and of atone- 
ment. ) 3 

‘ The friends of genuine, and I will add‘ of rational Chr 
tianity, have! not, hawevér, on the whole, much reafon £0’ re- 
gret that their enemies have not made thefe diftinétions; rfince 
by this means we have been taught to make,them.ourfelves: fo 
that Chriftianity is perhaps as. much indebted to. its enemies, as to 
its friends, for this important fervice.., Ja their indifcriminate 
attacks, whatever has been fouad to be uatenable has been gra- 
dually abandoned; and I hope the attack will-be continued till 
nothing of the wretched outworks be left; and then, I doubt 
not, a {efe and impregnable fortrefs will be found ia the centre, 
a fortrefs built upen a rock, againft which the gates of death 
will not prevail. 


* When the prefent crfis is over {and I think we may fee 


that the period is not far diftant) that by means of the objections 
_of unbelievers, and the attention which,.in, confequence of it, 
will: be given to the fubje@t by believers, Chriftian:ty thall be 
reftored to its primitive purity, the cool and-truly fenfible part of 
mankind will, in this very circumiftance, perceive an argument 
for its truth ; and thus.éven the. corruptions of Chniftianity will 


have anfwered a very .valuable purpofe, as. having been the. 


means of fupplying fuch an evidence of ‘its. truth, as could not 
have been derived from any other circumftance. . Let any other 
religion be named that ever was fo much.coPrupted, and thag 
. gecovered itfelf from fuch corruption, and continued to be pro- 
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feffed with unqueftionable zeal by men of reflection and under- 
: ftanding, ‘and: fhall look upon it with refpeét, and not reject it 
without;a very particular examination. The revival of a zeal 
for the ‘religion of Greece and Rome under Julian is not to be 
compared with the attachment to Chriftianity by inquifitive and 
learned men in the prefent age. ' Let literature and fcience flourifh 
bur one century in Afia, and what would be the ftate of Ma- 
hometanifm, ‘the religion of ‘the Hindoos, or that of the Tar- 
tars, fubjeét to the Grand Lama? 1 fhould rejoice to hear of 
fuch’a challenge as I give Mr. Gibbon being fent from a Ma- 
hhomedan Mufti to the Chriftian world,’ 


_ In maintaining a conteft ‘with unbelievers, our author has 
a, confiderable advantage over the members of the church of 
England, who ufually include a greater number of articles in 
the fyftem of Chriitianity. He labours to demolith every 
outwork: and confequently has lefs to defend. But whether 
he does not in fome places, undermine the citadel, we fhall not 
take upon us to determine. His performance, however, is a 
work of diftinguifhed merit and importance; full of ufeful 
information, refpecting ecclefiaftical hiftory ; and, in a great 
variety of inftances, calculated’ to promote the real honour 
and intereft of Chriftianity, by expofi#g the grofs corruptions, 
San have been introduced into it, in different periods. 











Travels into the Two Sicilies. By Henry Swinburne, Efg. in 
the Years 1777, 1778, 1779, and.1780. Vol. 1. 4to.-ad. 15. 
in Boards. Ehniley. 


N our Reviews for July and Auguft, 1779, we gave an ac- 
count of Mr. Swinburne’s Travels into Spain; a work in 
which, we obferved, he delivered more full and more diftin& 
information than had been colleéted by preceding travellers. 
His attention was conftantly dire&ted towards-the obje&s moit 
_ worthy of notice ; his defcriptions were lively, his remarks ju- 
_dicious ; and, befide the prefent ftate of the country, he exhi- 
bited a view of its former condition, by a hiftory of the feveral 
provinces and great cities. In the volume now before us, we 
have the pleafure to find, that his fpirit for enquiry has not in 
the leaft abated; but that, on paffing from the Farther to the 
Hither Hefperian regions, the tranfition ferves only to render 
the narrative more interefting, efpecially to claflical readers. 
This work commences with a chronological table of the 
fovereigns of the Two Sicilies, tables of coins, weights, and 
weafures, and a geographical view of the kingdom of Naples, 
with a fhort fketch of its hiftory. 
In the firit fection of the volume, we meet with an account 
of 
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of the author’s voyage from Marfeilles to Naples, in December, . 
31776. The weather proving unfavourable, the veffehia which 
he and his company took their paflage, was obliged to put-into 


the harbour of, Porto Ferraio, in the ifland cf Elba, where 


he was received with great politenefs by Monfieur de Langres, 
the governor. This ifland, known to the Greeks by the’name. 
of Aithalia, and to, the-Romans by that of Ilva, has, as Mr.; 
Swinburne obferves,. been: from. time. immemorial: celebrated: 
for its iron mines; and as fuch is.mentioned by.,Virgil, .ac-. 
cording to whom Aineas received thence a fu¢cour, of three 
hundred men. It lies aboutiten miles fouth-weft, from. T ul-. 
cany, and is in.figure.an equilateral triangle... Thisifland is. 
extremely: mountainous, and: praduces little, more, than. -fix, 
months provifion of corn, for.itsinhabitants, who:are faid to 
amount to feven‘thoufand. , The property, of it is.at prefent, 
divided between the.prince of .Piombino, who. poffefies the 
largett fhare,. the king.of Naples, and the great duke of ‘Tuf- 
cany... The climate is much milder than that of the adjacent 
continent, and produces many. plants and fruits that,cannot 
ftand the Tufcan: winters. The. fouth-eaft part of Elba 
abounds with loadftone, the beit of. which are found near the 
fea; but to procure ftrong ones, the ground muft be dug into; 
becaufe it is obferved, that, the air, or the rays of the fun, di- 
minifh the attractive power of thofe that lie long expofed to 
them on the furfacc... In this ifland is alfo found a boleyvul- 
garly named white loadftone, which is endowed. with a,rough- 
nefs that caufes the tongue to adhere;to it, but poffefies sto 
real attractive virtue. It was formeriy much worn by lovers as 
a charm, and. fuppofed to draw towards the wearer. the af- 
fections of the beloved object. | 
About four thoufand tons of falt are made near Porto Fer- 
raio, where is alfo a tunny-fifhery, worth annually to the 
grand-duke, one thoufand three hundred pounds’ fterling. 
The prince of Piombino has one of the fame kind at Mar- 
ciana, that produces a thoufand pounds a year. The wine 
of the ifland is good, if. made with care, and properly kept; 
and the fruit of its ftandard trees is faid to be exquifite, 
The'travellers afcended the Monte della Calamita, by’a. very 
rugged path, whence they obferved numerous gullies ¢goyered 
with orchards, in which. were fome orange trees cut to pieces, 
and ftunted by the north-weft wind. .The, other parts 
abounded with myrtle, lauruftinus, lentifcus, arbutus, and 
warious kinds of flowering fhrubs... The fummits of the 
mountain, though bare of wood, are not deftitute of verdure, 
On a thaggy reck ftands the tower of Voltoraio, where fix 
O 4 foldiers 
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foldiers ¢ defend. the frontiers of thé Tufcam ftate. From-this 
tower,. we are informed there /is-an-admisable -profpedt, over- 
looking the whole ifland,, syith,thatof Corfica; . many: fcattered 
idlets,. the.channel of,,Piombino, jand-@ great range of conti 
nent. | an the eaft fide of. the mountain breaks out the only 
rivulet in. Elba: in. its hort courfe,:mot exceeding a mile to 
the, fea, we are. told. that, no. defs,.thano feventeen mills. are 
turned by it. The Sn of the iron hilliin Zlba, ig 
near, three miles,, and. the depth, of, the ore'akout three huns 
dred feet. The ore is {aid to be extremely beautiful, abounds 
ing..in | rainbow-thoots and. cryftalizations; but it is not’ fo 
rich as. many iron ores in the:north. of, Europe..:'The prince 
ef Piombino, however, to, whom,the mine: belongs, draws at an 
average . from. it about.-forty, thoufaad. Roman. ¢rowns,. or 
nine thonfand five. hundred and, twenty-three pounds fterling, 
Mr., Swinburne. obferves the. ancients were of opinion, thar 
the ore was re-produced in,a coarfe of years, by a fpecies of 
vegetation ; and fuch.has been the fentiment. of fome mes 
derns,, who, in fupport of thisidea, alledge,; that in mines 
which, have been. werked,in remote ages, there have been found 
ick+axes and other implements, covered with an.incruftation of 
iron. But our author yery properly remarks, that as:none of: 
thofe. tools have been. difcovered in the-heart of the virgin 
rock, but always in the, trenches, where the fhiver: of | old: 
grooves has been, thrown, the fubfance with which they are 
encrufted, affords no proof of the regeneration of irons!) It ix 
plain, as he obferves, that this coat is not produced. iby’ the 
fame caufes that create.an.jncreafe of bulk in plants, wiz. the 
azcefion of j juices which are aflimilated to the ref{pective: vero: 
table ; and is nothing more than the junction of innummerable 
minute articles of i iron, difperfed in the rubbif of the 
works, and which, in procefs of time, are formed into, 
a mineral incruftation. 
On quitting Elba, Mr. Swinburne was aitured ‘by. the. apn, 
- tain of the veffel, that the compa{s was of no ufe.in iteering a 
thip within four leagues of the ifland,. as thé needle veered 
about continually with great irregularity. Inrefpe& of this 
yematk, which has been contefted by fome naturalifts, Mr. 
Swinburne informs us, that he perceived the utmoft confufion’ 
and variation of the needle mott: pattof the day, though the 
veffel kept, during a confiderable time, at the diftance of 2 
league from Elba. ~~ Li 
he finenefs of the weather ‘afforded our author leifure.to 
examine the coaft of Tufcany, which is flat and woody,. backed 
at a great diftance by the pagungains of Sienna; thofe of Mon- 
tenero, 
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tenerd, neer Leghorn, bound the hotizon'to the north; and on 
the fouth quarter, the ridpe behind Orbitello, with the infu. 
lated promontory ‘of Monte Argentano, ‘clofes the profped. 
The channel is aboug ten miles wide; but, from the’clearnefs 
of the atmofphere, did not’ appeat to be more ‘than ‘five. 
Some {mall iflands difperfed in the paffage, the high ‘lands of 
Elba, the city of’ Piombino, and’ a’ great’ variety” of veffels 
failing in all dise@tions, compofed a mof delightful marine 
piece, worthy, our author obferves;-of the pencil of a Claude of 
a Vernet. Dis: Brdoerk, 

. While Mr. Swinburne ‘entertains the imagination with beau- 
tiful defcriptions, he neglects not té inform bis readers in re. 
gard to the general hiftory of the objects which employ his at- 
tention. But, pafling over what he relates concerning Piom. 
bino, and the ancient city of Populonia, we thall accompany 
him in the narrative-of the voyage. In the afternoon, they 
gefcried to the weft the littleilandof Pianofo. This is the 
ancient Planaria, remarkable for the exile and death of Agrippa 
Czfar the pofthumous fon of Marcus Agrippa and Julia. The 
voyagers foon after failed between the main land and the 
iflands of Giglio and Giannuti, fmall granite rocks, covered 
with buthes and uninhabited. The fea, for fome hours, be- 
came tempeftuous, until at length there enfued a dead calm, 'off 
the Penzaifles. In the largeft of thefe, which was a’ Roman’' 
colony, Tiberius caufed Nero, fon of Germanicus, to bé put’ 
to death. They next paffed a {mall ifland at fome difance ea 
ef Ponza. Ili is, according to the accurate obfervations ef Sir 
William Hamilton, a rock formed‘of voleanic matter thrown 
up by fire. From the ancients it had the name of Pandataria, 
and was ufed as a receptacle for crimtinals of diftinguifhed 
yank. hak lhe 


- * Julia, the daughter of Auguftus, was confined here with her 
repudiated mother Scribonia, who, from. mere maternal tender- 
nefs, followed her daughter to this defert, a voluntary exile. 
After ten years miferable exiftence on this rock of défolation, 
the vohappy Julia was removed to the coaft-of Rhegium, where 
fhe died of hunger. hae: 

¢ Pandataria, which had been the prifon‘of the- wanton. Julia, 
became not many years‘atter, the place of confinement allotted 
to her virtuous daughter Agrippina, ‘Fhe fpotlefs reputation of 
this matron, joined to the memory of her injured bufhand Gee- 
manicus, had rendered her and her children objects of love and 
hope to the Roman people, and confequently. of jealoufy. and 
hatred to Tiberius. To quiet his apprehenfions, and crufh at 
once all the expectations Rome might cherith of feeing better 
days, the tyrant caufed the young princes to be murdered, and 
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their mother to perith in Pandataria, through ill ufage, and the 
want of. every necefiary. of life. Caligula, her only furviving 
fony brought her afhes from the ifland, and depofited them with 
great-folemnity inthe-Auguftan maufoleum. _ 

__* Atthe inftigation of Poppza, Nero fent hither his wife Oéta- 
‘via, daughter of Claudius, and ordered her to be put to death, by 
opening her veins ina bath. : 

‘The deftination of Ventotiene is at prefent fomewhar fimilar 
to what it was in the time of the Cefars; for it is now inhabited 
by a confiderable number of felons condemned to banifhment on 
this rock, where they are forced to work and improve the fcanty 
foil,’ in order to form a fettlement that may prevent the corfairs 
of Barbary from tendezvoufing here.’ 
~ "The voyapers’ were at Jaft carried’ by the breeze into the 
channel of Procida, where they cdme to an anchor. ‘The night 
being ftill and mild, they paffed a great part of it in contem- 
plating mount Vefuvius, which they ‘diftinguifhed very plainly. 
An immenfe river of ‘blazing lava, we are told, ran down its 
ride, fupplied by ftreams of red hot matter, difcharged at in- 
tervals from the fummit of the mountain. "The whole’ at- 
mofphete was illumined, and a long train of light reflected 
from it acrofs the gulf, upon the tremulous furface of the 
waves. | see 
‘oT he next incident in the narrative is our author’s arrival in 
the port of Naples, where the ‘fcene of his travels properly 
begins. We might, in the recital, have wafted him hither, im- 
mediately from Marfeilles; but the prelude feemed ‘by no 
‘means the leaft interefting part of the entertainment!’ The 
fhort voyage of Mr. Swinburne, like that of Ulyffes or Aneas, 
is*diverfified with pleafing defcription; and he has happily-int 
troduced fuch hiftorical anecdotes as afford the mind‘a grati- 
fication not inferior to what arifes from the fictions of poetry; 
He feems alfo to poffefs, unaccompanied by any tafte for fri- 
volous obfervation, that laudable ardour of curiofity, which, 
in a traveller, is fo requifite for inveftigating the moré!itupen- 
dous. phenomena of nature. Aétuated by this principle, he 
no fooner arrived at Naples than he haftened ‘to vifit mount 
Vefuvius, at that time in a ftate of eruption. This mountain 
thas been already fo accurately defcribed ’ by Sir William 
Hamilton, to whom our author pays the warmeft applaufe, 
that any farther account of it may feem unneceflary. We muft, 
however, do Mr. Swinburne the juftice to obferve, that he 
has not only painted the fubje&t in lively colours, but contri- 
bated to elucidate its hiftory by judicious remarks. 

In the fixth fe€tion, the author proceeds to give an account 
of the Neapolitans, and the-ftate of the country; but his ob- 
Nes fervations 
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fervations on thefe, and a variety of other interefting objects, 
we fhall referve for a fubfequent Review. 





— 


Plan and Outlines of a Courfe of Legures on Univerfal. Hiftory, 
Ancient and Modern, delivered in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
By Alexander Tytler, Efg. Advocate, Profefor. of Civil 
Hifiory, and of Greek and Roman Antiquities, B80, 55. 
in Board:. Cadell. : 


HE fingular advantages, in refpe& both of inftruction and 
entertainment, attending the ftudy of hittory, are uni- 
verfally acknowleged, and have been difplayed with great 
juftnefs of. obfervation, by feveral eminent writers. ‘The only 
queftion therefore is, what method of profecuting the ftudy of 
hiftory is likely to be productive of the moft benefit? Two me- 
thods, Mr. ‘Fytler remarks, have been adopted in giving aca- 
demical lectures on this fabjeét. One 1s that of arranging 
events ftri€tly according to chronological order: the other, 
a feries of political difquifitions, illuftrated by examples drawn 
from hiftory. The objection which Mr. Tytler makes to the 
former of thefe methods is, that it furnifhes only a dry chro- 
nicle of events, connected together by nothing ‘but the order 
of. time; and to the latter, that it is infufficient for the moit 
important purpofes of hiftory, the tracing events’ to their 
caufes, the detection of the fprings of human attions, the 
difplay of the progrefs of fociety, and.of the rife and fall of 
flates and empires. 
Of the two methods above mentioned, that of arranging 
fa&ts in chronological order is the only one which can properly 
come under the denomination of hiftory. It is not a neceflary 
confequence of this mode of detail, that the recital of events 
fhould be governed merely by chronological conneétion ; in 
which cafe we readily agree with Mr. Tytler that hiftory 
would indeed be ‘ a dry chronicle ;’ but we cannot fee why 
this method of arranging events fhould exclude an attention 
to the only ufeful objects of hiftory, the tracing events to their 
caufes, and the detection of the iprings of human action ; 
. which are more or lefs. the purpofe cf every judicious 
hiftorian. 


Mr. Tytler, however, having difapproved eqisally of both 
the forementioned methods, propofes to hold a middle courfe 
between them; and to endeavour, by remedying the imper- 
fection of each, to unite, if poflible, the advantages of both. 
His plan is to reject the common method of arranging gene- 
yal hiftory according to epochs and zras; and in delineating 
: I the 
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the rife and fall of empires, . and, their revolutions, to attend. 


more to the‘connestion of Subjede> than that of rime, .. 

¢ When.thesworld is wietved at pny feriod: either of ancient or 
of hiftory, we generaily obferve one nation! or empire 
pre opis t,)co;whom alb:therei beary ascitiavere, an under 
past, ang to.whojse bifory., wesfind that! the Principal events im 
the annals.of other, nations, snay, be. referred, from fomie natural 
connestion, « This predominant, empire or fire it is propoted to 
exhibit to view.as the principal object, whofe  biftory therefore is 
to be more iully delineated, while the reft are only incidentally 
touched when. they come to, have a! cape conacition with the 
principal,’ : ond 4 , 

If we .rightly conceive this ingenious authars: Plan, ‘we 
muft acknowlege that it: appeats: to is. ‘tobe extremely de- 
fective. “He is to give thie ‘teniporary hiftory of that parti- 
cular nation which he fhyll 'p leafe to. ¥egaitd’ as predominant 1 in 
any period, and is an tO, dvetlooe, the | Kitory of every 
other nation, unlefs fo far as their evepts may, happen .to be 
connected with thefe of the happy country to which, he gives, the 
pre-eminence. If fach a pian.could .eyer be admitted, as a 
jyftem of hiftory, it would be with regard: to the great, mo- 
narchies of antiquity, which, rifing in clofe fucceflion, and 
each in, its turn extending its dominion over almoft the then 
known world, may be faid to have abforbed in'the immenfity of 
its power even the-hiftorical exiftence of inferior nations. 
Since*the days of Chariemagne, there has hardly been a,pe- 
riod in which Mr. Tytler, if he firi@ly purfued his Plan, 
would find any objet worthy of his attention. Even the 
fplendid reign of Alfred the .Great might. fink into. total 
oblivion. 

Faying faid thus much of Mr, Tytler’s defign, i in general, 


we fhall lay , betorn our readers, a. fhort. extend from) has 
Outlines; 


¢ The early antiquities of Greece are eee difiguited by 
fable.+T he ancient inhabitants of Greece weréextretiiely bar- 
baroits. = Pelafgi—Hiantes — Leleges. —Gr ecce Invaded by the 
Tuans,. accolonyoof Egyptians: or Phenicians.— Foundation ot 
the kingdoms::of Argos: and’ Sieyou.— Deluge of Ogyges.-Se- 
cond invafton of: Greece, by ‘Cecrops, who polifhes Attica. J 

“At this period ithe: Grevior’ hiftory beans to'liave a degree Gf 
authenticity from the 2 authority: of the “Avundelian marbles, 
The chronicle of Paros fixes the dates of the moft- remarkable 
events from the timcof Cecrops down to the age of Alexaniler 
the Great—-Theeourt: of Arcopagus, at Athens, inftituted by 
Cecrops,--Thedelugc.of Devealion, recorded in the chronicle 
of Paros.-—Thofe. mundations were, common. in. Greece.— 
Amphityon,—The council.of, the Amphictyons —Excellent 


e ficths 
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effects of this inftitution.—Cadmus,; the Pheniciati, ‘iitraduces 
writing and other arts into’ Greece; 4 (2 (0) 192 282 OF Sn 

‘ Reflections on the firft and rudeft periods of the Grecian 
hittory.—The nature of the country of Greece ‘retarded the ci- 
vilization of its inhabitants.—Accounts 6f the’ barbafifin OF ‘an- 
cient manners not ‘incredible,’ fince ‘they find ‘a’ parallel in: the 
life of modern favages.— Various ‘eiretm ftatices whieh | retarded 
the advances of the Greeks towards refitiement. — The engine bet 
fitted to remove thefe obftacles was the imtrodiction of’ # national 
religion. ts , 

‘Origin of the religion of the Greeks.—They received a new 
fyftem of theology from their eaftern invaders, which ‘they 
blended. with their own.--Hence ithe partial coincidence of the 
Grecian with the Eyyptian and. Phenician mythology.—Error of 
mythologifts in attempting to.trace all the fables, of antiquity, 
and the various fyftems of Pagan, theology, up to one common 
fource. Refle&tions on the ftudy of mythology — The uncertainty 
and unprofitablenefs of fuch refearches.— The ancient Greeks 
charaéterifed by “a fpirit of fuperftition.—The oracles of 
Greece —Thefe eave rife to the inftirution of public games. — 
The Olympic, Pythian, Nemzan, and Tithmian. - Bicellent 
political effets of thele gamés.—Pheit influence on the national 
charadter..° 50 eres | , 

. ¢Downtothe periodcof the Trojan. war, the hiftory of Greece 
js intermixed with fables. —Selectiomef: tuch facts: as) iniay ube res 
licd on as authentic during that period. Erectheusin@ivues the 
Eleufinian myfteries.-Thefcus lays the toundasion.of theog rine 
deur of Attica, =... ae loidue gi boik 

‘ Three great events which happened towards the end ef this 
period are itrongly charaéteriflic of the genius and {pirit of the 
times :—The Argonautic expedition,—the Theban war,—and 
the fiege of Troy.—The voyage of the Argonauts, a moft. ré- 
markable enterprize for the times.— The fieges of Thebes and 
of Troy are a Ctiterions by whicl? we may form'a judpe- 

ment of the ftate of the military art at that time in Greece.— 
Difquifition on thar fubject. 22 1] 

* From the era of the taking of Troy, the hiftory of Greece 
ceafes-to partake of the fabulous. ~The war of the Heraclide. — 
Its miferable effecis.—The Grecks, driven from their. country, 
begin to calonife.—Reflections on the eftablifhment of the Gre- 
cian colonies, and on their convection with the paren flates.—Im- 
portant confequences to Greece from the eftablifhment ‘Of her 
colonies, — The ftates, animated with: the love of: liberry, flake 
off the yoke of their tyrants, .and form \themfelves into 
republics.’ HOT 9D to Sitet Sees 

We have. the pleafure to find ftom this quotation, that Mr. 
Tytler will, in his preleCtions,‘comprize 2 very extenfive fund 
of political obfervation ; and that his labours are eglevlated 
to afford a more perfet knowlege ‘of the huffian mind, and 

the 
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the theory of governments, than can be derived from a work: 
purely hiftorical. The fubjeéts moft replete with political in- 
fruétion, are doubtlefs the hiftory of thofe nations which have 

acquired the greateft afcendancy ; and efpecially of fuch as 

have afterwards declined from their eminence.. But, in pay- 

ing attention to.thefe, the author -of hiftorical prelections 

ought not, im our, opinion, to facrifice, the. memorials of. 
nations lefs, confpicuous, and, thereby ;to annihilate a great 

part .of the foundation upon which his intended fuper- 

ftructure fhould be reared.—U poy 'the|.whole, Mr. Tytler’s 

plan, if confidered as that of a,fyftem of hiftory, feems im- 

perfe&t; but if viewed in the light of a political repofitory, as 

is probably the author’s defign,.is well devifed, and will re- 

quire, in the execution, great induftry as well as abilities. . 


A Tour in Wales. MDCCLXXII. Vol. Il. Part' Il. 145. 6d. 
in Boards. White. 


hes public is now favoured by this liberal and entertaining 

writer with a farther account of his journey in Wales*. 
From the ftage at which we parted from Mr. Pennant, he pro- 
ceeded to Traeth Mawr, a iarge extent of fands, between 
the counties of Caernarvon and Meirionydd, of dangerous 
paflage to ftrangers, by reafon of the tides which flow there 
with great rapidity. We are told, that, in 1625, fir John 
Wynne, of Gwedir, conceived the great defign of gaining 
from the fea this tract, and another of lefs extent, by means 
of embanking. Thefe fands form the bottom of the vaft bay 
of Cardigan ; and from the middle of them, towards Snow- 
donia, the view is. moft extravagantly wild, ‘ Mountain, 
fays our author, rifes above mountain, expofing the moft 
favage and. barren afpeét imaginable, naked, precipitous, 
and craggy. .The Cyfnicht foars into a picturefque rocky 
cone, and y Wyddfa rifes in the back- ground. pre-eminent 
among its companions.’ 

On quitting the fands, Mr. Pennant. arrived in a tract of 
meadows, : ‘f{prinkled with infulated rocks, and embofomed 
with woods. | On the road he obferved fome poor iron ore, 
ahd. groups’ of coarfe cryftals, the relics of an unprofitable 
mine-adventure. At the. head of thefe meadows lies the 
fmall town of Penmorva, in the church of which was interred 
the valiant knight fir John Owen, who has there a monument, 

»dn. former times, we are told, this neighbourhood abounded 
with gentry,;, but, fuch were,. their matual animafities, that 


* ee aaa s Tr — 
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a For the. formes account of. this, Journey, fee Critical Review, 
vol. xlv. p. 268, 
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they ‘deluged the'land with blood: Our: author-recites,: from; 
the hiftory of the Gwedir family, that they would: quartel, if. 
it was but for ‘ the saahtery of the eee and the ah, goad: 
morrow J? : 

Several antiquities are feattered over, this part of the comnty.’ ; 
Near Dolbenmaen is a large mount, on which it is conje@ured 
there has been'a watch-tower. - Near ¥ftymkiged areothree., 
cromlechs adjoining each other, memorials, as. fuppofed, .of, 
fo many chieftains flain op the fpot.. Im: the neighbourhood ; 
of Clenenney is a fine druidical circle, confifting of thirty~ 
eight ftones; and above.Penmorva, at a’ mile’s penance 18, 
another. ' 

Mr. Pennant continued his journey along the hore, which», 
is for the moit part flat. On this ‘coaft a very uncommon., 
wreck of fea-fowl happened in 1776. The beach, for miles. 
together, was covered with dead birds, chiefly thofe kinds, 
which annually vifit the rocks in fummer; fuch as puflins,. 
razor-bills, guillemots, and kittiwakes. Of the laft of, thefe- 
were many thoufands. Among the birds which thus perifhed , 
were many of thofe that retire to diftant countriesito breed ; 
fuch as gannets, wild-geefe, bernacles, brent-geefe, {coters,: 
and tufted ducks. The froft, for almoft a month after the. 
fixth of January, had been in that ,winter uncommonly, 
fevere. A ftorm, Mr. Pennant obferves, had probably over- 
taken both the migrants and re-migrants, and occafioned this. 
havock, which extended its influence’ likewife to the ,1ndir-. 
genous birds of the country. 

. The traveller afterwards reaches Crickaeth, a fmall borough- i 
town, contributory to Caernarvon. Its caftle.is ‘feated on a 
- round hill; jutting far into the fea; and the ifthmus crofied,, 
by way of defence, by two deep ditches. On -each fide. of: 
the entrance is a great round tower. ‘The court is of an ir- 
regular form, and has the remains of a fquare tower. Beyond.. 
is another court, in which, on the verge of the rock, are 
two other towers, alfo fquare. Thefe towers have fo much. 
the appearance of the architecture of Dolwyddelan caftle, that 
Mr. Pengant entertains no doubt but the caftle of Crickaeth 
was founded by a Welfh prince, and ‘that its fuppofed founder, 
Edward I.. did no more than cafe fomé Of the towers. | 
_ After a farther progrefs our author -vifits Carn Madryn, a 
lofty infulated rocky hill, noted for having been a ftrong hold 
of the fons of Owen Gwynedd, Roderick; and Malgwn,. to 
whom this part of the country belonged. - ‘The bottom fides, 


and top, are excavated into cells, oblong, oval, -or~circular, 


which had once been thatched. The chieftains, we-are told, 


refded-in the top, while the country people, with the ‘cattle, 
in 
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ia times of invafion, occupied-the fides and bottom. The 


fummit was futrounded by a wall, ftill vifible in many. places. 
From this ftation the view of the country is extenfive, with 
the bay of Caernarvon on one fide, and that of Cardigan on 
the other. 

From Aber-daron, 4 village in the extremity of Caer- 
narvonfhire, Mr. Pennant took boat for Bardfeye ifland, about 
three Ieagues to the weft, celebrated in former times‘ as a re- 
ligious afylum. The mariners, we are informed, feemed 
tinétured with the piety of the place ; for they had not rowed 
far, when they made a ftop, pulled of their hats, and offered 


‘up a fhort prayer. The ifland is about two miles in circum-- 


ference, and contains a few mbhabitants. Here is a fingular 
chapel, or oratory, confifting of a long arched edifice, with 
4n infulated ftone altar near the eaft end. In this place one 
of the inhabitants reads prayers; all other clerical offices are 


performed at Aber-daron. [It is not improbable that this’ 


ifland was a feat of the Culdees; but it certainly was a place 
of frequent refort-in the earlier ages of Chriftianity. 

Our author, in his fubfequent progrefs, travels through a 
hollow between two fummits of the Eifl mountains; a range 
which, proceeding obliquely, feparate Lleyn from the hun- 
dred of Arfon, and jut into the fea near Vortigern’s valley. 
Acrofs this hollow, from one fammit of the Eifi to the other, 
extends an immenfe rampart of ftones, or perhaps the ruins 
of a wall, which effectually blocked up the pafs. On the 
Eifil, Mr. Pennant informs us, is the moft perfe& and mag- 
nificent, as well as the moft artificial, of any Britifh poft he ever 
beheld. Jt is called Tre’r Caeri, or the Town of the For- 
trefies. ‘The acceffible fide is defended by three walls; the 
loweft is very imperfect, the next tolerably entire, and has in 
it the grand entrance. The facings of the two interior walls, 

icularly the uppermoff, are entire, and being lofty, ex- 


hibit from below a grand and extenfive front. The fpace on 


the top is an igregular area ; part is fteep, part flat; in moft 
places covered with heath, affording fhelter to a few red 
groufe. ‘The whole is almoft filled with cells, A*out the 
middle is 2 fquare place fenced with ftones, and furrounded 
with two rows of cells. The cells are moftly perfec, of 
various forms, round, oval, oblong, and {quare. Some of 
the round were fifteen feet in diameter; of the oblong, thirty 
feet in length, with long entrances regularly faced with ftene. 
All of them, when inhabited, were proteGied from the 
weather by roofs of thatch or fod. The upper wall was ig 


many places fifteen feet high on the outfide, and often fixteen 


feet broad. Jt confilted of two parallel and contiguous 


parts, 
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patti, one higher.than the other } and feems to have afforded ~ 
a walk like that, on the walls of Cheiter. ‘There “wad id’- 
one place a-cell in the thicknefs of: the avall, or’ ‘perhaps ~~ 
fally-port, as Mz, Pepnant conjectures impart” Beppe. by” : 
the falling in of the ftones. — 

Our author afterwards vifited Dinas: Dinlle,. a vaft moet 
of gravel and fand, ,on, the verge of-a great marth, upon the 
fhore. On the top.is.a-large area,\furrounded by an amaz-’ 
ing agger, apparently . formed by .the earth fcooped out of 
the fummi t. Within are remains of foundations of buildirigs, 
of an oblong form, conftruéted with earth and round ftones ; 
and‘in one part is a tumulus.of the. fame, materials. On the 
outfide ‘of the agger, On one,.part, is-a deep ditch, accom- 


-modated alfo. with a high. rampart. .. Mr. Pennant attributes 


this fortrefs, to the Romans.; and. is the more confirmed-in 
his opinion,’ on being informed that. here have» been found 
fome coins, among which was one of Aleftus:: He thinksy- 
with great probability, that the Romans might be “induced 
to form this poft, with the view of fecuring a landing-place 
for any neceflaries the country mi ght ftand in need cf, 

From the ruins of Dinas, the ingenious and /inguifitive 
traveller takes his route, for Caernarvon, which he.confiders as 
the boaft of North Wales, for the. beauty of fituation, good- 
nefs of the buildings, regularity of the plan, and, above all, 
the magnificence of the caftle,. which has, faffered, hardly any 
change in its external appearance during a‘lapfe of five hun- 
dred years, Ata fmall diftance from thé caftle, near the 
fleep bank of.the River Seiont, is another,Roman fort, which’ 


- our author likewife accurately. defcribes,; and not far hence 


are veltiges of the ancient Segontium, to the "ufe of which 
the fort had been fubfervient. . . 
The ifland of Anglefey, which our author enters by <s0ff ‘ 
ing the ferry, at Caernarvon, is the. next-dcene. of Hisen- - 
quiries. Newborough -had. formerly,. been a refidence:-of © 
princes, but is now greatly. declined from its ancient-fplendor;: 
It now fubfits by a manufacture, of mats and,ropes:-made of °: 
fea reed-grafs, Mr. Pennant alfo.vifited, Aberfraw, «another -: 


chief feat of the Welth princes,.and one ofthe three courts. ~~ 
of juftice for the principality. ‘This. place. likewife is now 


reduced to a few mean houfes.. sii. ) 

While fuch fcenes of defolation. naturally infpired mor- > ° 
tifying reflexions; we are not forry to find, that inthis journey 
our agreeable author has doubtlefs had, frequent,.occafion td 
relax his brow on hearing the legendary traditions of the peo- 
ple. The celebrated ftone, of Maen Mordkwyd was at fuch 
a time not without its advantage. But we congratulate him 
Vor. LV. March, 1783. 3 P on 
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én a recreation far more congenial to his tafte; his entering 
pn ‘ claflic ground, and the pious feats of the ancient Druids ; 
the facred groves, the altars, and monumental ftones.’ T ete 
hewever, hé miéntions but flightly, referring to the works 
6f the Rev. Mr: Henty Rowlands and Dr. Borlafe. 

At Craig y Ddinas, Mr. Pennant had the pleafure of feait- 
ing his eyes with'the fine view of the noble curyature of the 
Menai, of which’ we are prefented with a ‘beautiful plate. 
Not far: lence, fays our author, 


““€ T rode towards the fhore, toadmire the furious current of the 
Swelly, or Pwli Keris, a part where, by oppofition of rocks, and 
the narrownefs of the channel, are great over-falls and violent 
whirlpools, duting: the time when the flood or ebb makes ftrong. 
At ‘low water’ the “channel, for a confiderable fpace, appears 
pointed with*rocks black and horrible. ‘Phe fury of the tide 
amongft them, at the times [mention, is inconceivable, unlefs 
by the navigator... 1, when very: young, ventured myfelf in a 
§nall boat during the greateft: rage, and never fhall forget the 
Fapid evolutions between rock and rock, auc tlie boiling wav any 
and mill-race current.’ 


After f urveying,» with the -accitacy of a traveller who was 
t© publifh: his obfervations, Beaumaris, Baron-Hill, Penmyn- 
nydd, formerly the refidente- of the Tudors, iid | various 
ether places; Mr. Pennant condos his readers to Bangor. 


Near this town, on the fummit of a hill commanding a 


delightful” préfpe&, ftands Penrhyn, an ancient houfe, once 
beautifully émbofomed with venerable oaks. The houfe is 
faid to'have been built on ‘the fite of a palace of Roderic 
Mwlwynog, prince of Wales, who began his réign’in'the year 
#20. In 987 it was levelled’ to the ground by Meredydd ap 
Owen, whé- that year invaded North. Wales, and flew the 
reigning prince of the country. Mr. Pennant, however, 
whofe acquaintance with the antiquities of Wales feems to be 
equal to his knowledge of its topography, traces; with, a 
precifion which we doubt not is fupported by uttqueftionable 
documents, the conveyance of the eftate and honours annexed 
to this ancient rianfion, until the office of chamberlain of 
‘North Wales was transferred to the prefent lord vifcount 

'The prefent buildings fand round a court, and 


other apartments. Pertaining to this houfe was an ancient 
drinking-hora df its hero'Piers Grysfydd, © out of which, 
fays the facetious traveller, } have made libations, in the 
hofpitable reign of the agent Mr.'Richard Hughes.’ It was a 
large bugle, or horn of an ox, ornamented with fculptured 
filver, and with a chain of the teint metal, Implements of 

this 
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this kind were, as Mr. Pennant obferves, in ufe with the 
Danés, Saxdris;- Scots, and Welfh, and were often celebrated - 
by the bards at jovial entertainments. Owen Cyvéiliog, 
prince of Powis about the middle of the twelfth century, is 
one of thofe who have tuned the harp in praife of the hirlas, 
or drinking-hern. Of his poem on this fubje@ Mr. Pennant 
has favoured asi with a tranflation, executed by an ingenious 
friend. The original is fatd to have been: compofed imme- 
diately after a great victory over the Englifh at Maelor ; and, 
if we may judge from the verfion, difcovers no fmall dhare of 
poetical merit. We lay before our readers the firft three 
- flanzas, asa fpecimen. 


* Uprofe the ruddy dawn of day ; 
The armies met in dread array 
‘On Maelor’s Drefred’s field: 
Loud the Britith clarions found, 
The Saxons, gafping on the ground, 
‘The bloody conteft yield. 


By Owen’s arm the valiant bled ; 

From Owen's arm. the coward fled 
Aghaft with wild affright : 

Let then their haughty lords beware 

How Owen’s juft revenge they dare, 
And tremble at his fight. 


Fill the Hirlas Horn, nity boy, 
Nor let the tuneful lips be dry 
‘That warble Owen’s praife; 
Whofe walls with warlike fpoils are hung, 
And open wide his gates are flung 
In Cambria’s peaceful days.’ 


We thall conclude our account of this entertaining volume, 
by obferving, that it is ftrongly impreffed with the literary 
charatteriftics of the author. His various produétions, as a 
traveller, have been diftinguifhed by liberality and candor; 
and, though there appears in the prefent journey a high and 
laudable degree of provincial attachment, the work, far 
from favouring national animfofity, is calculated to excite 
generous emulation. It is accompanied. with a number of 
beautiful engravings, and an Appendix, containing feveral 
papers that will afford pleafure to the ahtiquary. 
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The llifory of England from the Acceffion of ames I. to the 
Revolution, Vol. Vill. By Catharine Macaulay Grabam. 
y. 4f0. 155. im Boards. Robinfon. 


T HE firft volume of this work was publifhed almoft twenty 
years ago *, and contained an elaborate introduétion,. cal- 
culated to remove all objeétions that might be made to the fin- 
gularity of the light in which Mrs. Macaulay had placed the. 
hiftory of England. In that volume the public was alo pre- 
_ fented with a judicious and conneéted account of thofe famous 
debates and arguments concerning the liberty of the fubjeé, 
the power of parliaments, the prerogative of the crown, \and 
other capital points in the conftitution of England. About 
two years after appeared the fecond volume +, which added 
new fame to what had been -already acquired by this extra- 
ordinary writer. : Another interval of tw6 years was followed 
by the third volume t, which ‘continued to increafé the repu- 
tation ofits author. The fourth volume|| made its ap- 
pearance after a fimilar period, and met with the fame 
favourable reception as all the former. It opened with the 
melancholy profpeét of the ‘parliament’s affairs after the fur- 
render of Briftol, and the fucceffes of prince Rupert in War- 
wickfhire and Staffordfhire ; and clofed with the abolition of 
the monarchical ‘government in England:—An additional in- 
terval of two years gave birth to the fifth volume §, which \ 
deduced the hiftory to the’ Reftoration. ‘In our review of this 
volume we had occafion to.obferve, that the fam hiftorian 
had fupported a uniformity of principle; and that, if fhe 
had treated the unhappy Charles with, feverity, fhe had 
animadverted with equal freedom on the character of Oliver 
Cromwell:—After a longer period than any of the former, 
the fixth and feventh felesbe were publifhed conjunctly +, 
and deduced the narrativé through the twelve years imme- 
diately fubfequent to the Reftoration-—Hxclufive of all thefe 
volumes, pubhithed by this celebrated lady, about five years 
fince, is the Hiftory. of England, from the Revolution to the 
prefent time, in a feries of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Wilfon q. ) 
Through the long, intricate, and eventful. period which 
this learned lady has chofen for the difplay of her hifto- 
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* See Critical Review, vol. xvi. p. 321, XC. 
| Idem, Vol. xix. p. 10, &c. 31, &c. 

~ J Idem, Vol. xxiii p. 81, &e. 161, &c. 
Idem, Vol. xxvii. p. 1, &c. 81, &e. 
§ Idem, Vol. XXX. p. 275: | 
| Idem, Vol. li. p. 124, &c. 169, &c- 
q Idem, Vol. xlv. p. 1305 
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rica] talents, fhe has had innurherable opportunities of exer* 
. cifing her judgement on the moi important. tranfactions of 
Britith polity; and it muft be acknowleged, that where fhe 
has rejected the reprefentations deemed favourable to the royal 
caufe, fhe’ never fails to fupport her opMion with a force of 
obfervation which’ juttly entitles her to the applaufe that is 
due to ingenuity. An inviolable love of conftitutional 
liberty has fo much diftinguithed the whole of her narrative, as 
to draw upon her the imputation of maintaining _principles 
inimical to.monarchical government, But.it is proper once 
more to obferve, in extenuation of this charge, that, in~a 
Preface to the Fifth Volume, fhe pofitively difclaimed all 
‘predilection for republican principles, and declared, at the 
fame time, that fhe was actuated by no prejudice againft the 
‘characters of ‘thofe who, during the civil commotions in this 
country, had been the moft zealous affertors of the royal 
prerogative. Whether this apology of the fair hiftorian will — 
be univerfally confidered, as decifive of her political attach- 
ments, we fhall not prefume to determine ;. but all who are 
acquainted with the economy of the haman mind will readily 
admit, that, in relating the hiftory of fuch important contefts 
as form the. principal fubjeét of this extenfive work, it is 
hardly poffible for the writer to remain totally uninterefted, 
A fecret bias to that fide which appears the moft juft and the 
moft virtuous will be infenfibly contracted ; and it is by can- 
dor alone that the operation of this fecret principle muft be 
controuled.. We therefore pay nothing more than a merited 
compliment to the fentiments of this ingenious lady, when 
we admit, that, through the whole of her hiftory, fhe feems 
to have been governed by what fhe confidered as the line of 
political rectitude. 

The prefent volume commences with the furrender of the 
duke of Monmouth, in the year 1683. What paffed in the 
interview which this ambitious and precipitate youth had with 
the king and the duke of York, it is now impoflible o afcer- 
tain ; the reprefentations of the different parties being irre- 
concileable with each other.’ This, however, is one of the 
laft tranfactions in the myfterious reign of Charles, which hif- 
torical inveftigation has not been able to unfold; and we 
have the pleafure to obferve, that no difcovery or impor- 
tant elucidation of this kind has been omitted in the work 
now before us. 

The character of Charles the Second having been fo often 
drawn by hiftorians, Mrs. Macaulay Graham has, we think, 
judicioufly avoided the formal repetition of fo trite a fubje&’; 
but the -has contrived to give a picture of the monarcl,, 
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in a, manner which, though lefs definite, has at leaft the merit 


‘of novelty to recommend it. 


* The drawing (fays fhe) the charaéters of thofe, wnfortun- 
ate individuals whofe conduct is more the proper objett. of 
fatire than of panegyric, is the moft invidious and the. mof 
diftrefsful part of hiftoric compofition; becaufe defcriptions 
fufficiently animated to point out the oppofite nature and con- 
fequences of vice and virtue to the vulgar, are contrary to 
the judgements and feelings of philofophy, which regards 
with .an eye of compaffion that infatuation of mind which 
deads men to. prefer the difgrace and mifery .confequent to the 
jone, to the tranquillity, happinefs, and true honour, which 
anuft neceflarily attend the other ; and becaufe it is an undoubted 
fact, that it.is education and circumftances which alone form the 
man, and which alone preferve the innocence of the weak, and 
give the luftre of virtue to the fplendid quéalities of genius and 
underftanding. Jt is an obfervation among the vulgar, when 
they wifh to exprefs a high degree of acrimony againft an unfor- 
tunate finner, that the wretch had a fufficient underitanding to 
have aéted better; but the hiftory of human mifery very fatally 
fhews, that a quick and enlightened underftanding, as it is ne- 
ceflarily attended with a warm imagination and {trong paffions, 
af not guarded by a good education, and fupported by virtuous 
habits, will always, in proportion to the ftrength of its abilities, 
deviate from the rule of right; -becaufe it will naturally purfue 
with more energy the objects of miftaken happinefs. It is under 
the laft. of thefe defcriptions that we may juftly clafs Charles 


‘the Second, on whom nature had beftowed powers, which, if 


roperly exerted, might have conftituted an heroic chara¢ter ; 
But which, by an adverfe fate, enabled him to exceed in 
‘wickednefs and folly all the princes who had ever fat on the 
Englith throne, : 
¢ Among thofe favourable incidents which affifted to complete 
the good fortune of the popular Elizabeth, the adverfities of her 
youth, and the maturity of her age when fhe was advanced to 
the dignity of fovereign power, have been juftly corifidered as 
the moit advantageous; becaufe, by the infight it gave her 
into the human character, it enabled her fo artfully to adapt a 
fyftem of felfifhnefs, to the appearances of magnanimity, and 
_ the prejudices of the yulgar, as to reconcile a very high degree 
of injuftice and tyranny with that reputation which, in the eye 
of reafon, is alone due to the benefactors of mankind: but as, 
in the current of human affairs, q very trifling difference, even 
in. minute circumftances, is attended with fuch important con- 
aces as to pyoduce an entire oppofition of effects, fo the 
unhappy fate of the firft'Charles, and the adverfity into which 
it neceffarily threw his fon, by depriving him of the advantages 
of parental care, and expofing him, at a time of life when the 
pafions are the firongeft and the judgement the weakeft, to the 
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rfidious licentioufnefs which prevailed in the court of France, 
gave fuch a ftrength and power to the natural bias of his difpo- 
fition, as totally to efface every veftige of that moral fenfe which 
helps to form the mixt charaGer of the generality of mankind, 
and which is feldom entirely loft, even by the moft flagitious, 
If with the jaundiced eye of prejudice we can excufe, and 
even applaud the mean bypocrify ufed by Charles, during his 
abode with the Seotch covenanters, the breach of his oaths, and 
the barbarity with which he afterwards treated this people, when 
exalted to a kind of defpotic power over them, with the perfe- 
cutions with which he Feild the fervices of the Englifh prefby- 
terians; what can even the voice of faction fay to the ingrati- 
tude with which he treated the ancient and faithful friends of the 
fortunes of his family; and the difmiffing all thofe with igno- 
miny who endeavoured to reconcile the prerogative of the king 
with the fafety of the nation and the exiftence of the conftitution ? 
What can the veice of faction fay to the palpable neglect which 
this prince, in feveral inftances, paid to his father’s memory ; 
and, in particular, in the accepting a fum of money for the ex- 

ence of his funeral, and the pocketing of it for his private 
ufe? What can the voice of faction fay to the treatment of their 
avowed and fteady patron, the earl of Clarendon ; what to the 
King’s behaviour to the duke of Ormond, in the cafe of Blood, 
&c.:and what to the indifference with which he treated the 
‘memory of a fifter, whom he pretended to love with the highett 
degree of affection? If with the men of pleafure, and the 
thoug htlefs companions of the bottle, we view with complacency, 
and even with applaufe, the Jicentious manners Of a prince in- 
fected with the vices of every country which had yielded an 
afylum to his wandering fteps, is it poffible not to reflect, that 
Charles was totally deficient in that kind of fympathy and indo- 
Jent yood-nature which often accompany the effeminacy of a 
luxurious life; and that the uojuit feverity, and even cruelty, 
with which he treated all thofe whom he regarded as his enemies, 
are blemifhes not to be excufed, when united to the fevereft 
manners and the higheft rectitude of principle. 

‘If, with the Papifts, we applaud the king for the pious 
‘defign he had entertained of reftoring the Britikh empire to the 
‘church of Rome; what can we fay to the eafy manner in which 
-he abandoned this defign, and the whole party, to their inve- 
terate enemies? What can we fay to the breach of the promife 
he had made to this body, that ke would deciare his converfion, 
-and avow his patronage, after the receiving a fum of money for 
this purpofe from the court of France? And what can we fay to 
the mean manner in which he concealed his predilection to popery 
till the hour of his deceafe, in which he vainly hoped to fecure 
a fafe paflage tothe regions of eternal blifs,. from the merits of a 
fubmiffion extorted by the terrors of an affrightened confcience ? 
And if, with the zealous churchmen, we regard him as the pa- 
‘tron af the reftored privileges af that hely ‘body, ‘what excufe 


4 can 
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can we make for the deep defigns he had entered into, of facri+ 


ficing all thofe facred rights to ‘the ambition of papifts, and the 
interefis of the papal chair ? 


In the prefent volume, as well as in all the former, it 

is obfervable, that the fair hifforian has fometimes in- 
dulged herfelf in a train of reflexions, which, however ap- 
pofite and philofophical, may be confidered as rather diffufe 
for the narrative fpecies of compofition, We muft acknow- 
lege, at the fame time, that this blemifh, if it really be 
fuch, is of fo agreeable and ufeful a nature,s that few readers 
can with for any retrenchment of thofe fentences; which, we 
may fay without any partiality, are generally marked with 
the juftnefs, the virtuous tendency, and the fagacity of the 
moral reflexions of Plutarch, 
_ This volume completes a work which muit be allowed to 
afford one of the moft fignal inftances ever known to the 
literary world, of the extraordinary abilities and perfevering 
exertion of a female writer. Several other ladies have figured 
with deferved applaufe in the walks of imagination ; but 
none, except the prefent, has had the boldnefs to contend for 
the palm in the field of hiftory. If, in this arduous under- 
taking, her ambition was too. great to be fully gratified, the 
has at leaft eftablifhed an indifputable claim to uncommon 
genius and admiration, 





Inquiries concerning the Poor. By ‘John M‘Farlan, D.D. 8ve. 
55. 3d. in Boards. Longman, 


"THE extraordinary increafe of the poor in thefe kingdoms 
is a fubje&t which has lately been much agitated. It is 
not only an evil of the moft alarming nature with refpect to 
~~ §ts confequences, but indicates fome radical defe€t-in the 
national polity, which deferves to be inveftigated with the 
greateft attention. Mr. Gilbert, with a diligence which does 
honovr both to his humanity and regard for the public good, 
has particularly exerted himfelf in difcovering the canfes, and 
remedying the effects, of this enormoys grievance; but na 
decifive meafure for checking the calamity has as yet been 
adopted by the legiflature. While a matter of fych vaft im- 
portance is under “deliberation, it affords us great pleafure to 
find that an enquiry has been inftituted by a perfon of fuch 
abilities as the author, on whofe work we are now entering. 

In a dedication to Lord Kames, lately deceafed, Dr. Ms Far- 
lan acknowleges that he was indebted to that ingenious. writer 
for t the leading 5 principles of thefe difquifitions, The Dottor, 

“however, 
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however, has profecuted the fubje& with a depth of enquiry, 
and an extent of obfervation, that fully evince his own: title 
to the poffeffion of philofophical difcernment. 

The volume is divided ‘into three Inquiries, and each of 
thefe into chapters. In the firft chapter, the author takes a 
wide view of poverty, as occafioned by difeafe, misfortune, 
infancy, old age, &c. He next examines the adventitious 
caufes of poverty, confiders the increafe of population, and 
delineates human wants in the different ftates of fociety, viz, 
in a ftate of barbarifm, pafturage, agriculture, manufacture, 
and commerce; in the laft of which the number of poor is 
fhewn to be greatelt. He clearly evinces that floth, intem- 
perance, luxury, and other vices, are the moft frequent canfes 
of poverty ; he obferves that the number of undeferving poor 
is increafed by the certain profpeét of a fupply, and by the 
ample provifion indifcriminately afforded to thofe in want ; 
and concludes the firft Inquiry with an account of partial, 
local, and temporary canfes of poverty. 

The fecond Inquiry examines the different methods em- 
ployed to provide for the poor. The author takes a view of 
the laws concerning the poor, both in England and Scotland ; 
and, after feveral judicious oblervations, proceeds to account 
for the inefficacy of thofe laws. * He next treats of public 
begging, which he admits to be allowable in fmall parithes, 
but dangerous in large and populous villages, and ftill more 
fo in great towns, in which he difplays the pernicious confe- 
quences of the practice. He confiders the method of provid- 
ing for the poor by weekly or monthly penfions ; fhews the 
advantages of this method, and that the objections to it are 
not unfurmountable, 

The author next direéts his attentian to the poor or 
charity work-houfes ; delineates the advantages propofed by 
them ; fhews why poor-houfes feem to fucceed at firft, and 
not afterwards; and fully ftates the oBjections to thofe cha- 
rities. He obferves that this 1s one of the moft unfuitable 
methods of providing for the poor; that the provifion made 
is in general better than is due to them; that poor-houfes are 
{cenes of contention and quarrelling ; uncomfortable to the 
poor of good characters, and affording bad education for 
children. He alfo evinces that this method. of providing for 
the poor is the moft expenfive to the public; obferves that 
there is little or no work done in poor-houfes, and that there 
is great abufe of provifions. He fhews that poor-houfes, 
even when moft frugally managed, exceed the expence of the 
common method of providing for the poor 5 that charity 
work-houfes alfo increafe the number of the poor in thofe places 
where they are eftablithed ; that there always will be a certain 
number 
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« Where the poor are chiefly. provided for by oat- penfions, 
it. is propofed to oblige thofe who, receive penfions to wear 2 
badge. This is with a view to prevent thofe who, can live 
without penfions from applying, ;and to prevent thofe who 
yeceive penfions from begging. Am exemption from wearing 
a.badge may he femetimes granted, but to thofe only who 
ase known to be the moft needy, and the moft deferving. 

«That to-enforce the authority of the managers, to prevent 
Wagraucy, and to reprefs idlenefs and vice in the lower claffes 
ef the people, it, is propofed that Bridewells, or correétion~ 
houfes, thould be built in every town and large parifh. 
Though, through extreme bad management, they have not 
anfwered any ‘good purpofe in Britain, yet it is fhown from 
fafts, that they may; be rendered highly ferviceable by a very 
moderate degree of attention, and that without them no 
regular plan of police can ever be. put in execution.’ 

Fhe important fubject of this volume, and the full and ac- 
curate manner if which it ts. treated by the reverend author, 
have induced us to admit into this general account of his re- 
marks, fuch a. length of detail as has been exhibited. Bat we 
cauld not clofe our Review without giving a fhort extract from 
a work fo refpettable for the great extent of obfervation, and 
the fyftematic enquiry which it. contains. Dr. M‘Farlan’s dif- 

ifitions. are not the fuggettions of ,{peculation alone, which 
might” be refuted by experience; but they are either confirmed 
by appofite ERs or Mrongly fupported by argument. 
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A Letter to bis Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury. By Richard, 
Lord Bifoop of Landaff 4to. 2s. ° Evans. 


| A S leagning, arts, and fciences, aye in a progreflive ftate, 
and the prefent. generation may be fuppofed, without a 


gompliment, to fee the defe¢ts and errors of the paft, it is but 


reafonable. to. imagine, _ that our. ecclefiaftical eftablifhment may 
admit of fome wmproyement. The very eminent author of 
this letter fubmits two propofals. for) that purpofe te the 
canfideration of the =zchbifhop. 

Fhe. firit ts the utihty of bringing a bill into, parliament ta 
gender the. bifhopricks more equal to each other, both with 
wefpet to income and. patronage, by annexing .patt)-of the 
Bg ‘and part of the preferments ofthe richer bifhopricks, 
as they become macant, to the poorer... 

This regulation, ; rhe thinks, would che attgnded with, fee 


Ht advpmtages ; vr Sf 
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¢ By a bill of this kind, ‘the poorer bifliops would be Freed 
from the neceflity of holding ecclefiaftical preferments in com- 
mendam-with their bifhopricks,: a practice which bears hard 
upon the rights and expetations of the reft of the clergy ; 
which’ is difagreeablé to the bifhops themfelves; which ex- 
pofes them to much, perhaps undeferved, obloquy; but 
which certainly-had better not fubfift in the church’? 

His lordfhip does not pretend to fix the precife fum which 
wotild enable a bifhop to: maintain fach a decent eftablifhment 
in the’ world as would give weight to his example, and au- 
thority: to his admonitions; to make fuch a moderate provi- 
fion for his children, as their father’s mode’ of living would 
give them fome little right to expe& ; and to recommend ‘his 
religion by works of charity, to the ferious examination of un- 
believers of every denomination. The fam, he obferves, ‘re- 
quifite for ‘thefe purpofes admits of great latitude. Some 
would think that it ought to*be more, others that it ought to 
be lefs, than the falaries of the judges; but the revennes of 
the bifhopricks, if more equally divided, would probably be 
fufficient to afford to each-bifhop ‘a fum, not'much different 
from a judge’s falary, without any‘defalcation from the two 
archbifhopricks. This would render commendams wholly un- 
neceflary. 

A fecond confeqtence of this bill would bea greater 
independence of the bifhops in» the houfe of Lords. The 
author ‘propofes- feveral confiderations in defence of the 
Right Reverend Bench; but obferves, that even an appear- 
ance of too great’ an attention to the beck of a minifter is 
difreputable, and ought to be removed. However, with ref- 
pec to the influence of the crown, here alluded to, his ford- 
fhip fuggefts the following very juft and ftriking remark : 

«In the embarrafling fituations of private life, we ali ac- 
knowlege the propriety, and feel the utility of confulting, not 
humble and’ pliant dependents, but fenfible and independent 
friends. . . This obfervation is as applicable to the concerns 
of public as of private life; the advice of an independent par- 
liament is as ferviceable to the crown as that of an independent 
friend is to an individual.’ | 

His lordfhip, on this occafion, declares, that he does not 
with to fee one tittle of the king’s'influence in the ftate abo- 
lithed, except fo far as it is extended over the deliberations of 
the: hereditary counfellors of the crown, or the: parliamentary 
reprefentatives of the people. * I own, fays he, I have wifhy 
ed,-and I own (with a heart as loyal as the loyaleft) that I 
fhall continue to with, that an influence of this kind may be 
diminifhed ; becaufe I firmly believe, that its diminution will] 
eventually tend to the confervation of the genuine conftitu- 
tion 
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tion of our country, to the honour of his majefty’s.govern- 
ment, to the ftability of the Hanover fucceflion, and to the 
promotion of the public good. . . .. "Fhe bifhops have, on try- 
ing occafions, been fatft fripiade to the crown; they have, on 
trying occafions alfo, been faft friends to’ the liberties of the 
people ; and they would not, in my humble opinion, become 
worfe friends to either king or people, from their being: n ren- 
dered,independent ofboth.’ 

A third probable effect of the plan, which his lordfhip pro- 
pofes, would be a longer refidence of the bifhops in their ref- 
pettive diocefes; from which the bef confequences might be 
expected. When the temptation to wifh for tranflations were 
in a great meafure removed, it would be natural for the bifhops 
in general to confider themfelves as fettled for life in’ the fees 
to which they fhould be firft appointed. ‘This confideration 
would induce them to render their places of refidence more 
comfortable and commodious ; and an opportunity of living 
more comfortably, would beget an inclination to live more con- 
ftantly in them. Being wedded, as it were, to a particular 
diocefe; they would think it expedient to become, and they 
would of courfe become better acquainted with their clergy ; 
and by being better acquainted with the fituations, profpects, 
tempers, and talents of their clergy, they would be better 
able to co-operate with them in the great work of amending 
the morals of his majefty’s fubjeéts, and of feeding the flock 
of Chrift. Some will probably think, that the ftate would. 
receive little injury by the perpetual abfence of the bifhops 
from the houfe.of Lords: ‘1 fee no reafon, fays our author, 
for thinking that it would not receive as much injury from 
the abfence of fix and twenty independent fpiritual peers, as 
from the abfence of an equal wumber of temporal peers of 
any order.” It would be a miferable affectation of modefty, a 
‘bafe adulation of the nobility, to admit, that the former are 
inferior to.the latter in learning and fagacity, in judgement 
or integrity, in any one qualification requifite to conftitute a 
man a ufeful counfellor, in concerns ecclefiaftical or civil. 

The fecond thing, which his lordfhip recommends to his 
grace’s attention, is the introduétion of a bill into parliament 
fay appropriating,’ as they become vacant, one third, or fome 
_ other definitive part, of the income of every deanery, pre- 
_ bend, or canonry of the churches of Weftminfter, Windfor, 

' Chrift-church,. Canterbury, Worcefter, Durham, Norwich, 
Ely, Peterborough, Carlifle, &c. to the fame purpofes, mutatis 
mltandis, as the firft fruits and tenths were appropriated by 
the at&t paffed in the fifth of queen Anne. Dignities, which 
after this deduction, would not yield one hundred a aed 
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fhould not, he thinks, be meddled with.. ‘The general pro- 
vifion fora very ufeful clafy of mew, the parochial clérgy, is 
fo exceedingly {fcanty and méan, that there furely can be no 
impropriety.in wifhing, that it may be increased: efpecially 
when the increafe is propofed to be made without either re- 
claiming any: part of the church’s property, which wag \by’ 
flrange means enough conveyed into lay hands 5) or imtpofing 
any new burdens on the community in’ general; Or ‘taking 
from any_one of the clergy the'leaft patvof what he is at pte- 
fent poffeffed: of. 

To thofe, who view the revennés of the church with an 
eye of envy, the following obfervatiohis may ferve to fugget a 
more reafonable way of thinking, 


_¢ The revenue of the church of England is not, I think, well 


underftood in general; at leait I have met with a great many very 
fenfible men, of all profeffions and ranks, who did not under- 
ftand it. , They have expreffed a furprize, bordering om ditbe- 
lief, when,I have ventured to ‘affure them, that the whole in- 
come. of the church, including bifhopricks, deans and: chapters, 
retories, vicarages, dignities and benefices of all kinds, and even 
the two univerfities with their refpeétive colleges, which being 
lay corporations, ought not to be taken into the aceount,: did not 
amount, upon the moft liberal calculation, to 1 5000001. a year. 
I will not trouble your grace,with the-manner of making this cabs 
culation, but I have good-reafon to believe it to bé near the 
truth, it js.certainly near enough for the inference which I with 
to draw from it, which is imply this,—that if we had no'bifhops 
to infpe&t and govern the church; no deaneries, prebends, or 
canonries.to ftimulate the clergy to excel in literary attainments ; 
no univerfities or colleges (which, with all their faults:are the 
beft feminaries of education in Europe) to inftfuct our youth ; 
nothing but parochial clergy, and allof thefe provided for by an 
equal partition, notwithftanding the great inequality of their me- 
rits, of the prefent ecclefiaftical revenues, there would not be, 
eftimating the number of the clergy atten thoufand, above rol. 
a year for each individual. I would not be underftood to affeé a 
mathematical precifion in this matter, the fubjeét would admit 
it, but the prefent data are not fufficient to enable any perfon. to 
make it; but whether we fuppofe an officiating minifter to have 
1201. or 1501. a year, it isafum not much to be énvied him. 
Apothecaries. and attornies, in very moderate practice, make as 
much by their refpective profeffions ; without having been at the 
fame expences with the clergy in their educations, and without 
being, like them, prohibited by the laws of theit.country, fro 
bettering their circumftances, by uniting to the emoluments: of 
- their profeffions, the profits refulting from farming or any kind 
of trade. 

* I do not introduce thefe remarks, in this place, with any in- 
tention of finding fault with the ftate, for its not having made a 
better 
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better provifion for its clergy ; but, merely with a view of ‘recti- 
tying the mifconceptions, removing the prejudices, and leflening 
the-etrvy of inany, otherwife well-difpofed perfons, towards the 
chiteh effablifhment. ‘ The whole provifion for the church is «as 
low as it cai be, unlefs the ftate. will be contented with a beg 
gafly and illiterate clergy, too mean and contemptible to do any 
good ¢ither by precept or example, unlefs it will condefcend to 
have ‘taylors and coblers for its paftors and teachers. There are 
feveral, no doubt, who looking upon the Chriftian religion as.an 
impofture, and the clergy as an hive of hypocritical drones, 
would be willing enough to affift any needy minifter in. plucking 
from the chine a part of the whole of its pofleffions, provided 
by fuch a plunder they could preferve, their own from depreda- 
tio; with thefe men I cannog argue, not becaufe they are not 
Chriftians, but becaufe they are, are as ignorant of the fcience 
of government as of Chriftianity 5 and it 1s. the lefs neceflary to 
entér into any difeuflion of their principles, as they are not like- 
ly to-be'adopted by’any minifter, who underftands the ufe of re- 
ligion in enkiseins morality, and the ufe of good morals in fe- 
curing the welfare of the community; but if any fhort-fighted 
minifter, in otdet to ferve a turn, to {top fome rotten hole in his 
adminiftration, fhould be found ‘hardy or filly enough to adopt 
them; we may be well perfuaded that the king : and the parlia- 
mént would have wifdom and goodnefs enough to check his folly 
and countera&t his defigns; they would fay to him in the lan- » 
guagé/of the late lord Chatham~—‘* the church (God blefs it!) 
has but a‘pittance’”’ — Nor is this pittance itfelf. to: be envioufly 
regatded, as the hereditary property of any particular clafs of » 
people; it does not belong to the tribe of Levi; we none of us 
lay claim to any part of it in confequence of our being defcended 
from this or that family... The property of the church is thé real’ 
property of thofe who at prefent poflets it, but it may be efteem-» 
ed the reverfionary property of every family in the kingdom ; it 
is fomewhat that every man has a title to, over and above that 
which he can produce his parchments for. Look at the poffeffors 
of bifhopricks, deaneries, prebends, rectories, and all the other 
emoluments of the church, and you will tind them defcended 
from the nobility, the gentry, and the commonalty, from alt 
ranks, profeffions, and orders of the ftate. I fay again the pro- 
perty of the church ought to be conficered as the property of the 
kingdom at large; Ido not mean, inafmuch as it isa part of the 
kingdom which is given to the church by the common or the fta- 
tute law of the ‘kingdom ; but'as the individuals who enjoy it, 
are or may be,* in a fucceffion of years, taken from every family 
Gn the kingdom.’ 
With refpecé& to'the poverty of the greateft part of our paro- 
_ Chial churches and chapels, his lordfhip appeals to feveral 


eminent writers. It will be fufficient for us to fubjoin the fol- 
lowing paragraph: . 
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‘ 
Parther Thong bes onthe Nature ofthe Grand Apoary. 2% 
: ¢: Dr. Burn has: ftated the number of fimall livings (in his Ec= 
clefiaftical Law, article Firft Fraics and Tenths) in the following 
terms—-‘‘ the number of livings capable of augmentation hath 
been certified as follows; 1072 livings not exceéding rol. a years 
4469 livings. above tol. and not exceeding 20h, a years 1226 
ivings above 20l. and not exceeding 30], a year; 1046 livings 
above 3o0l. and not exceeding 40]. a year; 884 livings above gob. 
and -not exceeding ol. ayear. So that inthe whole there are $599 
livings certified inder gol.ayear.” There is fome difference im 
accounts, as to the number of livings under sol. a year, but let 
us take which account we pleafe, the wretched provifion for 
the patochial clergy may be inferred from it. It is readil} 
acknowleged alfo, that things dfe not fo bad now as they wets 
when the return of livings was firft made to the governors of 
queen. Anne’s bounty ; -in'the courfe of near 70 years a great 
many. livings have been augmented by that bounty’; but ‘the ' 
bounty, affifted by private benefagtions, has been found quite 
inadequate to the end, of making a reafonable. provifion for the 
parochial clergy in afhort nme... Dr. Warner fays on this. head, 
*¢ It will be 500 years before every living cam be raifed to.6ol..¢ 
year by queen Anne’s bounty, fuppofing the fame money. to be 
diftributed as there has been for fome years paft,” And Drs 
Burn affures us that, ** computing the clear amount of the boun- 
ty to make 5§ augmentations yearly, it will be 339 years from 
the year 1714 (which was the firft year in which any Ln roel 
tions were made) before alb the ‘faid livings can exceed sol:'a 
year. And if it be computed that half of fuch augmentations. 
may be made in conjunGion with other benefactors (which is im- 
probable,) it will requite 226 years before all the livings already 
certified will exceed sol. a year.’ 

The plan, which our author propofes, would remedy this 
defect in our eftablifhament, and begin to operate immediately; 
though its operations would not be complete till all thofe, whe 
poflefs the dignities in gueftion, .are..gathered. to their 
fathers. The dignities, though thus .diminifhed, would 
ftill, he thinks, be great abjedts to the clergy, great enough, 
if properly beftowed, to procure the exertion. of the mof dif+ 

_ tinguifhed talents in the fervice of. learning and religions... 

The remaining part of this Jetter is employed in removing 
fome objections to the plan propofed, e¢fpecially one that may 
be founded on a miftaken notion of the flatutes.of mortmain ; 
which his lordthip obviates with his ufual penetration aad 
judgement. | 


Farther Thoughts on the Nature of the Grand Apoftacy of the 
Chriftian Churches, foretold by the Apoftles. By ‘Henry Tay= 
dor, A.M. 8vo. %3.' Johnfon.. jc sities 

TH: general defign of this work is to trace out the apof- 

-&“taey of the Chriftian churches, froni the word of God to 

th: decrees of men, in matters of faith; and to fhew, that 
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226. Farther Theyghts on the Nature of the Grand Apoftacy. 
Auch; dseress Jay, np obligation, apomiconitience, .agrecably: to 


the aweetieth article of our churehs . oo 8 : 
oat HAE Seay ie for.a more candid hearing than could 
be. : in the days of bigotry, expatiates: freely and ex- 
, iy upon the impropriety, or father the inconfiftency, of 
the ‘Proteftant churches, in their penal Taws a ainit’ herefy, 
and:what they call apoftacy,,. as well as in requiring a fab{crip- 
tion of the clergy, and fevetal of the laity, to. articles of hu- 
api, Semon whereby, he, thinks, they maintain two 
Oppolite rules of faith;.* which if not immediately perceived 
to be inconfiftent with one, another, .when the articles are firft 
made, muft be found to be fo.in avery Short time’ afterwards ; 


a7 Na co 


and confequently generate diflenfions and feéts among. honeft, 


ufeful, and well-meaning fubjects, inftead of unanimity.’ 

oof -Thofe,hedays, who have a juft notion of - Proteftantifm, 
are no longer to be fatisfied with human decifions in matters of 
faith: They know,-that the ‘apoftacy from Scripture, from 
the teftimény .of Jefus, from the commandments’ of God, 
from the Spirit of Truth, from ‘the apoftles and prophets, to 
the traditions and commandments of men, to,the rudiments 
of this. world; hath for many.centuries been accompanied 
with blafphemy, idolatry, and perfecution. For ages, were 
the. people, deceived by their teachers .in giving them the de- 
grees. of fathers and councils.as of| divine authority. »: And in- 
flead of convincing them by arguments (as .the Proteftant di- 
wines did in king James the Ild’s/reign), they deterred them 
authoritatively-from the difbelief of their decrees by the threats 
of damnation, which we find at the end of their creéds.— 
But all underftanding Proteftants know, that thefe anathemas 
hurt none but thofe who ufe them; and that neither fathers 
nor councils have any authority for fuch execrations. But as 
thefe days-of ignorance and prefumption, we hope, are now 


over; and both clergy and laity now lift up their eyes to Scrip- 


ture, and allow of no authority in matters of faith but what 
can be proved from holy writ, «as the articles declare; to what 
purpofe can a fubfcription to human articles be required ra- 
ther than a fubfcription to the Scripture itfelf; a fallible ra- 
ther than infallible guide ?- Se) Mn a: 

© But fome’well withers to the church of England will ar- 
gue, that a fulifcription tothe articles of the church will pre- 
ferve the faith of the church. It may be fo; but fhould the 
faith of the church.be preferved where it is erroneous ? Where 
it. contradi@s the .known truths.of the Gofpel, upon, which 
Gofpel the belief of every, particular doétrine is founded,, and 
by. which it isto. be explained ?—The faith of the chusch-be- 
fore the Reformation, was papiftical: and the fame oaks 

©. 








Farther Vhoughison the Watitre of tbe Grand,Agp rfhacy. np 


of preferving the faith of the church, will reach up, to’thdfé 
times, and prove that we,ought, to continte. in that faith, 
But the honout of the church of England: does not confit in, 
never altering its opinion upon particular dottrines, but in her 
fteady adherence to the word of God, and her having altered 
her opinion of particular doétrines by that rule, till the ig the 
moft perfect of all human eftablifhments, and hes open: to fur- 
ther perfection, by adopting ‘every improvement in. the know- 
lege of divine, truth: and ,God knows there are very many 
material difficulties in the Scripture which fill remain to bé 
explained ; though none that are neceflary to falvation, __ 
© It may perhaps be anfwered,to this, that the articles to bé 
fubfcribed. may be altered from what they mow are; and a- 
mended. by the learned members of the church ;, which. many 
wife and-good men have wifhed to fee done.—But to what pur- 
pofe is it to frame articles for fabfcription which will always 
be defective? Is it not better not to fubfcribe to them? efpe- 
cially as it will be always fo difficult to get the proper altera- 
tions ; and. we have an infallible rule already, .from whence 
they muft be taken, which wants no altering.—And Jet them 
be drawn up.in ever, fo great conformity to the prefent no- 
tions, yet, unlefs we ceafe to ftudy the Scripture and to im- 
prove in the knowlege of the truth, the difficalty will be con- 
tinually returning ;, except we tranfcribe verbatim out of the 
infallible rule of Scripture; and we muft either alter con+ 
tinually or fubferibe to what we know tobe falfe”” For fuch 
is the unavoidable confequence of admitting two rules ‘of 
faith, the one human, and the other divihe’; that they will 
never long agree; but the one muft give way to the other, or 
_the whole fyftem taken together..will be confufion and incon- 
fiftency : in which the Chriftian verity will coritradi& the Ca- 
tholic religion; or in other words, the religion of Chrift will 
_contradict the religion of men.’ 
~~ In the courfe of his performance the author endéavours to 
mark’ out the firft traces of the grand apoftacy, among the 
Gnoftics, Tatianifts, Cataphrygians, atid others, in the: firt 
and fecond centuries; and proceeds in’ the ordér*of time to 
the prefent age. There is too much trath in'the following 
reprefentation of the condu@ of the -Chriftians ‘in éarly times : 
© "The preatéft* dangerto the “Chriftian ‘church afofe from 
the hypocrify of liars, who endeavoured ‘to defend’ the truth 
by falfity ; for What Satan could Hot! obtain “by open affault, 
fays, Dr. Owen, “he gradually did obtain in defence of ‘trath. 
To this purpofe they endeavoured to accommodate the Chrif- 
tian doétrines to the then reigning philofophy of the Plato- 
nifts, and thereby, corrupted them... ‘They dréfled up fappo- 
fit , Q2 fititious 
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a 7 places cont. ig th mo oft fubtile’ and refined philofo- 
y, (fach as the } ent am nent. every. where avoids), and 
Felithed, them under the namesiof Dionyfius the Areopagite, 
Clemens Romanus, andi many; others:stosmake it appear that 
the firft Chriftians were not 6 illiterate as‘was reprefented. To 
the fame putpofe' ‘of- propagating: ‘the 'truths<of Chriftianity 
they hot only falfified the Scriptute where they difapproved of 
tt, ubut! forged-whole Gofpels;Epiftles, and Revelations, which 
they impofed‘upon the world*as the writings of the apoftles, 
and not t6 appear inferior sto‘ the heathens. in refpe&t to their 
pretended miracles, and the! power of their demons; they im- 
pionily attefted tothe performance of lying wonders and mi- 
- sacles wrought by the faintssand martyrs:and their reliéts, and 
thereby made‘ way’ for “the dottrine of many mediators and 
prayers to ‘the dead; and’then defended their idolatry by pre- 
tetided traditions, vifiving; ‘and revélations ; and at length by 
confifcation, imprifonment, and’ death.’ 

As the fubjeét of fubfcriptions and the corruptions of Chrif. 
tianity lias been repeatedly difcuffed, we fhall not detain our 
readers with any more. extracts from. this performance ; but 
refer thofe who with for farther information on thefe heads, 

to Mr. Taylor’s treatife; wherein they will meet. with that 
extent’ of ‘theological learning arid liberality of fentiment, 
which ‘difting uifh the produétions of ‘this writer. 
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Human Happine 3 or, the Sceptic..A Poem. By Tienae ticket 
: 4t0,- 35 Johnfon.. ° 
*R. Holcroft’s philofophy and poetry would balance the 
feales of juftice: in reality, we find:very little weight im 
either” “"Phis. ferio-comic philofophico-hudibraftic poem is writ- 
‘ten in ‘iinitation of Prior’s Alma, which it follows at an: humble 
‘Wiese. \'Fhefpeakers are a Knight and his friend ew 
- 79. ¢.Apfecond coufin by the mother ; 
“Something. between a friend and fervant, 
Of titles and refpedcts obfervant.” 


“The Knight contends, that no man was ever yet cxniseticid his. 


Kumble friend, 
. hii: ities we William chriftened, 
Spoke ttiuch the loudeft when he liftened. 
In many cafes, men of ‘fenfe’ 
Know fitence is good eloquence ; ; 
And ‘he who means ‘to keep his patron, 
') Mutt unitoletted: let We chatter on ;. 

















MowTmEx Canatoony, a9 


Mutt patient fit and_hear his « beh nie a fs 
And yet preferr’d for fayitie: ” | ies Neha 
For your dependent, like your’pomttr, *° 62°!) .ylg 
Should reither'tongtte, nor limb, ‘nor’ joie Rite) Oe 
But, all attentive, ‘crouch ‘and watch) ©"0% enonis\o 

Obedient ev’ry fignal ¢atchjo “iow ess imy 2 

Till you’ve:difcharg’d your wit—fure-token Ro 

He then may wag hi tail, and:opgn.’ ort 

In this defcription there is fome’ humour and much ge 

policy : we may add, with the Prelate in Prior, | 

* Drive onthe fellow is ‘no fool.’ 


The combatants, if they deferve the name, foon efcape’from the 
queftion ; at leaft the connection of the {everal parts of this 
is fo minute and delicate as'to deceive our eyes and underftandings : 
but the images are generally ludicrous; and ifthey do not fix the 
attention by their folidity, they pleafe by their humour,. The 
Knight has,.as may be expected, the laft word, and concludes that 

‘ Happinefs is but opinion.’ - 

We are not willing to oppofe a fentiment fo generally acknow- 
teged ; and if our author 1s happy in thinking his poem meri- 
torious, notwithftanding a little liceniuthek, and fome rhymes 
which even Hudibraftic licence cannot exctife, we will not be fo 
cruel as'to difturb his‘ pleafing reverie. © 


Annus Mirabilis ;,or, the Eventful Year Bighty-two. 4n Hifloricos 
Poem. By William Tafker, As Bw 4to» 25+ Od> Baldwin, ,_ 
Though mercy may fometimes difarm juftice, or diminith its 
feverity; though charity, which covers” a™ multitude of fins, 
may alfo add a luftre to qualities and actions by no means 
due to them, yet there are bounds which they ought not to 
exceed. We have fometimes been led by motives of this kind, 
and it is not eafy to guard againft their influence ; but mufi now 
return to our profefled difpenfation of critical juftice. Mr. 
Tafker’s earlier perforniancés were entitled to our praife; they 
‘were animated and poetical) but. they were unequal. He has 
fince been lefs able to fupport his flights, and the moft darin 
attempts are frequently Liteed by proportional deprefiions. 
We have often attributed this circumftance rather to his fituation 
than to any deficiency in his .abilities; for, he was not .able to 
keep his piece nine yeafs, or to polifh his lines | with attention. ; 
and, on this account alfo, we felt fome: indignation at the hard. 
fhips of which he has pad HS work celebrates 
our atchievements in the year..1782, and; is. written profefledly 
in imitation of Dryden’s poem under the fame title. It refembles 
Mr. Tafker’s other works in its inequality ; and, while we ad- 
mire the efforts of the different, herogs, we: cannot help thinking 







* « , 


them ¢ worthy of a better flame.” oo. , pccn oh 
It is, however, in the power of the public to,corre<t his de- 
fects by their patronage; and, with all its errors, the real patriot 
will read this poem, on. account of its fubje&, with pride and 
Q3 with 
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230 Monruvy Caraioagwe. 
with pleafure. We fhail feleét, asa fpecimen, the picture of Com- 
merce, fince’it is drawn with fancy,“ and fupported with pra- 
“o's Commerce, bright daughter of the wealthy fea, 
With tatter’d garb, in narrow port Confin’d, 
(Her penfive head upon hephiand reclin’d, ) 
And lif?ning to the beating rain and‘ wind : 
Who late-was habited in gorgeous robe, 
Adorn’d with all the riches of the globe; » 
And e’en the balmy precious breath fhe drew, 
Breath’d {weeteft eflence of Arabian dew : 
Her’s was the pearl, where orient fun-beams fhine, 
And her's the diamond from Golconda’s ‘mine : 
Of old, fair Albion’sbofom: fhe inflame’d, 
_And from her gold.the regal fceptre frame’d : 
Twas her free hand held forth the brighteft gem 
That now adorns her monarch's diadem.’ 


Ode on the late Change of Adminiffration, Sc. Inferibed to the 
Right Hox, C. Fo Fox. Atos 5s 
The author firft, invokes ‘.the Genius of Albion,’ who, we 
fear, will not pay the utmoft refpect.to his fummons. 
‘Return,’ he cries, * return again, 
Thou genius of a rifing ifle!’ 
We were jut going to phd the propriety of the laft ex- 
preflion, but he affurcs us, in the following lines, 
— * Yet again thou fhalt arife, 
And ev’ry boafting foe chattife ; 
(For fo ordains all-judging Heaven) 
To other hands the high command is given: 
A firm, united, patriot band 
Shall fave the ruins-of thy finking land, 
» And thou; dejected Albion, yet! thalt fmile !’ 


As we apprehend part of this prophecy was defeated before it 
¢ame publicly announced from the ‘prefs, touching the firmne/s 
ahd gnion of the patriot band, we are induced to fufpect that the 
other will nor fo foon be fulfilled ; and that deje4ed, rifing Albion 
gay fufpend her /wriles to fome diftant period. ‘This band is con: 
verted ‘in the next line to a d/e? phalanx, which we think not the 
happieft of allufions, fince it feems at prefent as totally broken, 
as its Macedonian namefake was at the battle of Pydna, and as 
Jittle likely ever to be re-united. But, Preito, be gone! The 
following line produces them to our view, as _— : 
| " ————t Chofe by fate 

The pilots of 2 crazy ftate ;’ 
whom he gives fome nautical direftions about ‘ feizing the 
helm, and fteering the bark af liberty clear from quickiands’, or, 
as he choofes to arrange his words, — Y. 
¢ From every quickfand clear,’ 
He proceeds to affure them, upon oath, aie 
crn Ey. t —By 
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‘ —By th’ eternal pow'rs I fwear’—. oz 
chat Britain had been’ totally, ruined but for them. a | en 
twice * hails thefe virtuous guardians’—talks of * idle ‘drones : 
warping the royal ¢ar’,--reflects on the fie State,of nobis coun 
try—obferves that, now... 7 
‘ No ‘hero -rears his godlike head, iS taal 
But all the foldier’s Doaited warmth is dead, 1 oak 
This reflection excites the patriotic and: poche andaurs mo lefs 
than three times does-he.call; on them):. A 
‘ Roufe;: roufe, “ye*half-wak’d) Britons! roufe; 9 
If yet there fleeps i im'yout degen’rate hearts oa 
A drop of-your forefathers’ -blood,=~the Mufe 
Shall make it thrillothroaghev’ry: tingling vein: 
What ! will you give their! hard-earn’d conquefts up again ?? 


If they are given’ up,” contraty’ té our author’s approbation, 
the patriotic phalanx muft anfwer for it!'’'To their /leepine/s of 
blood, not to a militaty’ torpor, muft be attributed the little 
attention paid to his Tyrtzan exhortations. 


‘ For fhame, for fhame, Jefir ye frait.’ 


Alas! *tis to no purpofe: we had better be quiet, and advife 
him to follow our example. 


The Progrefs of Poetry. By Mrs. Madan. 4t0. 1s.6d. Dodfley. 


The editor of this poem aflures us, it may with propriety*be 
ftyled Mrs. Madan’s mafter-piece. Whether with juftice or not, 
we will not prefume to fay, being but little acquainted with this 
lady’s other poetical productions. In the prefent performance, 
which, we believe, has been already publithed, we look in vain 
for brilliancy of fancy or originality of thought; but if pure de- 
{cription, perfpicuity, and an eafy flow of verfe, entitle a writer 
to approbation, the deferves it. The characters of many eminent 
Greek, Roman, and Englifh poets, are well defcribed; but we 
are furprifed at the omiffion of Milton, and think fome more 
juftly-celebrated names might have been fubftituted for thofe of 
Garth and Denham. Even Addifon, in our Opinion, has no right 
to be enrolled in the lift of our firft-rate poets ; yet, though 
the colouring is.too high, we fhould be forry to lofe the fol- 
Jowing encomium on him, particularly the laf fix lines, 


¢O Addifon, lamented, wond’rous bard, 
The godlike hero’s great, his beft reward! 
Not all the laurels reap’d on Blenheim’s plains 
A fame can give like thy immortal ftrains, 
While Cato diftates in thy mighty'lines, . 
Cefar himfelf with fecond luftre fhities's °°" - 
As our rais’d fouls the great diftrefs’d purfue, ) 
‘Triumphsand crowns grow mean beneath our views 
We trace the victor with indignant eyes, 
And all, that made.a Cato bleed, defpife,’ _ | 
4 Bee dl 
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232 Montury Cararocus, 
Elmar and Ethlindg, A Legendary Tale, With other Pieces. 
“By. Mifs-Harziet Chilcott, now Mrs. Meziere. 8vo. 35. Debrett. 
<i The,psincipal sin this eelleétion ‘is Elmar and Ethlinda. 
It bears, fome refemblapge to. Aunine and. Elvira, and like moft, 
if, not.all the imitations of that elegant performance, is much 
inferior to it. We. cgnagt.indeed ‘fpeak very highly of this 
lady’s poetical abilities. , Her dtyle is, in. general, finical and 
affected, though fome paflages are neat,and elegant. 


An Ode on the Peace. By the Author of Edwin and Eltruda: 4to. 


ton iw ab srchadellbni enon. 2 
Though this Ode does not feem,to bea laboured produéticn, 
of to have been corrected and:polifhed .with all the .artiand inge- 
nuity of the. author, i¢. bears the-undoubted marks of a glowing 
imagination and a poeticifpirit.s . Nothing can be-better imagined, 
or more beautifully defcriptive, than the following ftanzas, the 
former on. the re-eftabifhment of commerce, the latter on 
Mr. Herfchel’s difcovery of a new: planet. 
« She fearlefs prints the polar fnows, 
Where Horror fhrowds the ffrugpling day ; 
Along the burning line fhe plows, 
\ Nor fhrinks betieath the torrid ray : 
She opes the glitt’ring Indian mine, 
Where the warm beams refleéted {hine; 
Beats the bright setts to Britain’s temp’rate vale, 
' And breathes Sabean iweets d’erthe chill northern gale.’ 
‘ While meek Philofophy explores 
-Creation’s vatt ftupendous round, : 
With piercing gaze {ublime dhe foars, 
And burits the yftem’s diftant bound, 
Lo! ’mid the dark,deep void of f{pace, 
_ A.xcufhing world her.glance ean-trace! _ 
_It. moves majeitic in.its ample fphere, 
: Sheds its refleéte light, and rolls its ling’ring year,’ 

Speaking of the elegant arts of peace, the fair author takes 

oceafion .to.pay fome polite compliments to fir fofhua Reynolds, 

Mr..Romney,. Mr. Hayley, Mifs-Seward, and Mrs. Montagu. 

Albert; Edward and: Lau a, and thé Hermit of Pricfland. ‘Three 

Legendary Tales. By: Re Roberts, 4toe 3s. “Cadell. 

We have fomewhere met with a paflage in which truth is 
ftyled ‘a cold unpoetical virtue.’ Mediocrity in rhyme certainly 
deferves that appellation, and-is the:characteriftic ot thefe Tales, 
in which we meet with. dittle co umerit.our-approbation, or pra- 
voke our cenfures.0 0h .e00) : . , 

The Political Squabble; ors a@ Scramble for the Loaves and Pifhes. 
4 Potical Effay, partly in' Hudsbrajite Verfe. By Nicholas 
Neitherfide. 40. 15. Ode -Barker. 

Neither this writer’s political <dcumen tor poetical abilities 


_ entitle him toa flrare of the loaves aiid fifies, however they are 


otherwife divided ° 
The 
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The Beauties of Painting. By Pollingréve Robinfon, A.D, 420. 


gs. Kearfley. 

- When the beauties of :painting are celebrated by poetry, the 
panegyric fhould be animated, like its fubject; but, hewever well 
this author may be acquainted with the former of thefe arts’ we 
are forry we cannot-applaud him for proficiency in thé latter: 

A Letter, in Verfe, from ‘a Married Man to bis own Wife, 4tao 

1s. 6d. Becket. : 

The author emblematically illuitrates his domeftic: fituation 
by various productions in a garden, in which the letter is fup- 
fed to be written. ‘This ‘epiftle 'is. accompanied by- another, 
ikewife in verfe, from an unfortunate young lady at Portfmouth 
to her lover.. The {tory ‘feems to be founded on a recent tranf- 
attion, probably known 'to many at that place ; and, confidering 
that poetical writers have been thought to facceed beft in fiction, 

is related with at leaft as much energy ‘as might be expected. 


wo v. Bee 


The Recefs; or, a Tale of other Times, Vol. 1. By the Author of 
the Chapter of Accidents. 12mo. 435. 6d. Cadell. 

This little volume is full of furprifing and yet not improbable 
events. Theauthor, Mifs Lee, properly obferves, that the age 
of Elizabeth was that of romance, and fhe has accordingly 
chofen it for the era of her heroines.—She talks indeed of an 
obfolete manufcript, and of the wonderful coincidence of hiftory ; 
but thefe are fubterfuges which no longer furprife or deceive 
us. A manufcript is eafily fuppofed to exift, and the hiftory 
muft be confiftent with the ftory which is built upon it.—But let 
not the fair author think, that we with to difcredit her performance. 
It is new; it is inftructive; it is highly interefting; and we 
with that this mode of writing were more frequent. We are 
more affected with even the-pretended memoirs of the counfellors 
and generals of Elizabeth, than with fir Charles Beverley or 
colonel Belville ; and, if the coftume is properly preferved, may 
be often inftruéted by them. 

The ftory may be eafily abridged. The unfortunate Not- 
folk, who loft his life in the caufe of the lovely but deluded 
Mary, the rival of Elizabeth, is fuppofed to have been atuated 
by fomething more than ambition, by more than humanity; in 
fhort, he is reprefented to have been married to the queen of 
Scotland, and the adventutes of the fruifs of this marriage, two 
lovely daughters, are the fubject of the ftory. They are edu- 
cated in a gloomy recefs, the remains of an abbey ; me meet, 
in one of their accidental excurfions, with Leicefter, the favourite 
of Elizabeth, and the eldeft is married to him. The vengeance 
of the queen purfues them, and they are left in a very interefting 
fituation, when the volume concludes. This very general ac- 
count can convey little of the pleafure which our author’s nar- 
rative affords; for flie difplays great ingenuity, and an intimate 
knowlege of the human heart. For a fimilar reafon we fhall 
make no extract from the performance, fince the whole fhould 
be read together, to make a fuitable impreffion. Fi 
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As we have doubted the exiftence,of a manufcript, we ought’ 
té'‘tell® the ‘author, that the. has ‘ot only betrayed ihe innocent 
artifice by’ the language, for which fhe apologizes, but. by ‘the 
négle&t of the peculiar manners of that age. "They are, indeed, 
attended td'in the greater events; but they are. overlooked. in 
nunjberlefs little circumftances, though the attention of the 

sadet 18 generally too much interefted to. be éxerted on leffer 
defects. ‘ashe I i | 
A Leffon for Lovers ; or, the Hifory af. Colonel Melville: and Lady 

: Charlotte Richley. . 12mo. — 6s... Noble. 

“Neither the plan nor the execution of this novel is well calcu- 
lated to procure it admirers among thofe who have. tafte for ele- 
gant compofition, or will admit that fictitious produdiions have 
a, mortal effect. on. the minds of thofe who read them. At the 
fame time that the incidents are trite, the ftory is, with. regard 
to the author’s defign, injudicioutly conduéted; and, confidering 
that the ftory is fo tragical, its operation on. the paflions 1s ex- 
tremely difproportioned. 

Frailties of Fafbion, or the Adventures of an Irifo Smock. 12m. 
2s 6d. fewed. Lifter. | 

One of thofe pernicious incentives to vice that are a fcandal to 
decency. A common pander, who confines his infamous occu- 
pation to the fervice of the ftews, is lefs injurious to fociety than 
fuch proftituted mifcreants as devote their time and attention to 
corrupt the imaginations of youth. The moft ignominious pu- 
nifhment prefcribed by our laws is infinitely too flight for of- 
fencés of io heinous a nature. 


Memoirs of . Maitre. Jacques, of Savoy. Vol. II. Smail 8vo. 

‘1 255 fewed. Owen. 
The hero cf thefe Memoirs, as we obferved in the review of 
the firft volume*, is-the fon of a poor Savoyard, and was born 
in, a,folitary cottage on, the top of Mount Cenis, where he paffed 
his, youth with his parents, Entering afterwards into the fervice 
of an old.German baron, who bequeathed him a confiderable 
fortune, he commenced the man of fafhion. From this period 
we are prefented with the narrative of his journey to the, caftle 
of Grongrengraaphen,,which had been left him by the baron, 
We recognize in him,.the fame lively and eccentric character as 
formerly ; and it is therefore not improbable that he will afford 
his readers farther.entertainment by the continuation of his 
narrative, 


PO MDOP CP Pv (Ack: 
Luxury no political Evil, but demonftratively proved to be neceffary 
to the Prefervation and Profperity. of States. Addreffed tothe 
 Britifh Senate. 8vo. 2:. Baldwin. 
This very hackneyed fubje@ is again revived froma French 
treatife, in which we often meet with new language, but feldom 
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*Moutrury CaTAaLocuE, —— | 
with new matter. ‘The pofition is, indeed, true, but.in a;Jimited 
fenfe, ‘The progrefs of Juxury, inereafes population; fince.it 
increafes the demand for many unneceflary, articles; it, increafes 
our trade, fince we muit endeavour to fupply thofe in return who 
afiift us with our fuperfluiues, or the nation would foop, feel the 
diftreffing load of an unfavourable commerce, , But there)is .a 
heavy balance, which every political arithmetician ought to ftate : 
the conftitution is enervated ; the fpirits broken by the. indul- 
gence of luxuries ; and artificial wants, which call for large gratifi- 
cations, are fométimes fupplied by the moft difgraceful methods. 
The pretorian guards fold the fovereignty of the world for a 
large donative ; but that could ‘have had no attractions for a Cato 
or a Cincinnatus: ' Some of thefe facts are mentioned by 
our author, in the lively {pir of Voltaire ;_ but his .anfwers are 
not always fatisfactory.' Whatever may be the apparent advan- 
tages of luxury, a true patriot would wifh to be without fuch 
riches, and think that a fpiritéd ingenuity or extenfive knowlege 
were ill employed in defending a propofition captivating but 
delufive, fplendid but ruinous. 

A Propofal for the Liquidation of the National Debt, the Abolition 
of ‘Tythes, and the Reform of the Church Revenue. Svo. 15. 
Flexney. ; | 3 
This writer propofes, firft, ‘ that a proprietor of rool. per 

annum fhall' be burthened with four hundred pounds, and one 

of sool. per annum with two thoufand pounds, and fo in_pro- 
portion ; which at four per cent. will reduce the firft to 84!. and 
the latter to 420l. per annum. This he thinks is no fuch 
mighty: facrifice, when itis paid in lieu of all taxes whatever ; 
and he queftions whether there is‘ man in the kingdom, who 
would not:think himfelf a gainer by the bargain, taking alon 
with the propofition the comforts that attend it.? Secondly, that 
every proprietor of land fhall be\obliged to purchafe the tythes 
of his eftate, by a fair valuation of their worth, at the ‘curfent 
price of land; not, however, by an aétual payment of the’ prin- 
cipal fum, but by fubje&ting his property to the regular dif- 
charge of intereft thereon, at the rate of four per cent. Thirdly, 
that the number of the clergy fhall be reduced, and the  patri- 
mony of the church more equally divided among’ thofe that 
yemain. 

Monitory Hints to the Miniffers 8v0. 2s. Bew. 

Thefe Hints relate to various political affairs of great im- 
rtance, fuch as the difmemberment \of the empire, the pro- 
pofed alteration of the conftitution, &c. But the author’s chief 
defign feems to be to expofe to ridicule the pamphlet entitled, 

* A Vindication of the Earl of Shelburne ;’ in barlefquing which 

he is particularly humorous, with refpect to the encomiums dn 

. Mr. Fox. i 

Fhoughts on the Peace. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
The author of this pamphlet endeavours, from a view of the 
difaftrous fituation of national affairs, to vindicate the terms ~ 
: 2 the 
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236 Monturyr CaTaLrocous. 
the “late peace, He ftates the feveral articles plaufibly, in a 
mannerifeicable to his purpofe ; and*contends, that they are 
mote advantageous than Poke which were offered by Mr. Pitt.to 
M. de Bulk , in 1763. But it ought to be remarked, that he 

ebufided Dusit, inorca, and Senegal, as objects of no im- 

portance. | 3 

Confeynenites (riot before adverted to) that are likely to refult from 

the Revolution of the Britifh Empire. . 8v9«.. 15... Wilkie. | 

This writer condemns the peace with as.much zeal as the 
formet applauds it; and infitts, that Great-Britain was, at. the 
end’‘ofithe lait campaign, in a fituation to have procured far 
moré honorable and advantageous terms from her enemies, | 
A Leiter to the Earl of Shelburne, on the Peace. 8vo.. 15. 6s 

ae » Debrette. viigsy gorige 

The author of this Letter reprobates the. peace,im the feveref 
terms, a8 difadvantageous and difhonourable ; and. therefore in- 
veighs with great vehemence againit the, minifler who con- 
cludéd it. ne Te aagal, REC - | : 
Candid and impartial Confiderations on the Preliminary Articles, c» 

Sco. 15.6d. Robfon, . 

This writer, who calls himfelf a country-gentleman, approves 
of the articles of peace as much as the author of the preceding 
pamphlet has condemned them. So that, notwithflanding the 
conféquence which has refulted to the adminiftration, adbuc /ub 
juiice lis ef. : sa 
The Confitutions of the feveral Independent States of America, Se, 
ti x ‘al ue 8vo. 35. 6d. Stockdale. , 
““'T his pamphlet, which.appears to have been originally. printed 
at Philadelphia, by. order. of Congrefs, contains, belides the 
Articles of Confederacy between the States, the Treaties between 
them and the French king. 

A Report of the Proceedings of the Committee of Affociation, ap- 
pointed at the adjourned General Meeting of the County of York, 
Marih 28, ¥7%0, prefe.ted to the General Me:ting, held De- 
cember 19, 1782. 4to. 15.6d. Stockdale. 

The farther progrefs of well-meant, but, we fear, mifguided 
zeal, in the fcheme for promoting a more equal reprefentation 
of the people. . : 3 
4 Letter to Richard Hill, Efg. The Third Edition, 8v0. 15. 

! Debrete 

Itis with reluétance we tind ourfelves obliged to take any far- 
ther notice of this perfonal altercation. Our attention is again 
fiimmoned to this pamphlet by the addition of fome remarks on 
the parliamentary fpeeches, literary productions, and religiotis 
opinions of Mr. Hill. Of thefe remarks it may be fvfficient to 
ebferve, that they are written with acutenefs and pleafantry. 
An authentic Copy of the Provifional and Preliminary Articles of 

Peace, between Great-Britain and the United States of America, 

tke King of France; andthe King of Spain.’ ti, Debrett. 

: | | Préliminary 
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Preliminary Articles. isc, in « French and Englifh«:: 2h Harrifon: . 

Authentic Copies of the Prelinarnéry Artyele, ‘Poe TK "Pebrett. 3 : 
“Thefe three’ publications ” have © already — been ° falsicaly, 


examined. 


Taventy Minutes Ohferwations; ona better, Mode. af opiding in, tbe, 
Poor.” By Richard “a Sa0. | 
Among the various fchemes. paroles “ nay vali ‘of the; 
poor, that which is contained in the pyejent pam Fagff a sa 
merit ance attention, Mr, Tove dip e e 
in “the claffes of life fread Be ‘ ie ye to neh Gt 8 
cjations, fuch as are’ already fome towns ; aac 
every meniber, by Bets er AN a Common: fund, is 
titled to a certain weekly alfowarice, when rendered ancanenle ble 
of labour. He fhews, from an'iiftance ih Wellingborough, the ’ 
town where he lives, that the contribution, paid. by, pre ofthe. 
affociators, amounted, at the end of feven ” years, to.fo trifling a, 
fum as could not affeét a perfon in the poorett circumstances, 


DoT YOM Pee Bec: srchen 
A Beh jritiched before the Lords Spiritual and: inl on Fhurf- 
day, January 30, 1783. By Lewzs Lord Bishop of Brifiol. 4to. 
1s. Cadell. 

His tordfhip introduces his difcourfe with, fome reficétions on 
Nivine Providence, who can bring good out of evil, and order 
from the principles of confufion. He then proreeds to.confidet 
thofe occurtencés, which we commemorate on the. 3th of Ja- 
nuary, obferving, ‘that the whole volume of hiftory doth, not 
exhibit:an event, one only excepted, which, confidered in alki-its 
circumftances, admits of more ferious and ufeful refle€ion.’ 

. -His lordfhip feems to coincide with the poet, who fays, 

¢ All names too low but one, that one too high ; 
All parallels are wrongs or blafphemy~’ 
Allufions tothe crucifixion were better avoided, on this otcafion. 

‘The event of this day, continues ‘his lordthip, affords a 
weighty leffon to ambitious’ men at how great a rifque it is even 
to the profpeéts of their own ambition, that they venture, on 
any pretence whatever, to unhinge the laws and fubordination of 
a well-eftablifhed polity: a weighty leffon too to the inferior 
ranks, if they would ‘but for a moment attend to it, that their 
moft valuable privileges are never*fo much in danger, as when 
they are taught to take the protection of them into their own 
hands.’ 

We perfeétly agree with our author in the laft obfervation. ‘The 
truth of it'‘has been confirmed by repeated experience, The fol- 
lowing leffon is apocryphal. 

‘ This difaftrous ftory fupplies likewife another leffon full of 
inftruction. It fets before us the moft awful and moft interefting 
of all human objects, a great.and good man befet with calamities, 
yet maintaining his integrity under them, anda confcience void 
of offence, both towards God ‘and man. Throughly fenfible of 
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his fituation;, and the unpromifing turn ‘affairs had taken, he faw’- 
that his-people’s fafety .and .happinefs were infeparably 
onnected with his own. ,What,be felt, therefore, was more for 
thei than “for himfelf. To cohciliate their affections, and. re-. 
ftore that: poece and tranquillity to them which themfelves had 
violated;: was'the.chief and cofiftant labour of his thoughts. In 
order to effect’this; he gave way in fome points too far; fondly 
hoping, that unteafonable demands could admit of reafonable 
fatisfaction. An error that no good man would haftily. condemr: 
him for ; but'rather collect from. it a decifive proof, that he had 
no imifchievous defign of oppreffing and enflaving' the country, — 
He faw his miftake himfelf when it was too late, and expreffed his 
fenfe of it'in the moft affecting language. ‘*I could not, he fays,’ 
eafily.or:fuddenly fufpect fuch ingratitude in men of Honour, that’ 
the more I gtatited them, the lefs I fhould have and enjoy with’ 
them. J ftill counted myfelf undiminifhed by my largeft con~ 
ceffions, if by them. I might’gain and confirm the love of my 

le.”?: ; Md wd weit i OD [ 
Pee his paflage is.taken from the Exe Bacsdixn, by fome writers 
afcribed:to bithop, Gauden. ‘The curious reader wall find.an ex- 
cellent:.view. of the controverfy, concerning the author of this 
book, in Mr. Nichol’s Anecdotes of Bowyer. . 

‘Among: the, good effects attending the decollation: of king 
Charles, there is one, which is worth notice, though néver per 
haps ‘remarked: by the preachers.of the day, and;that is, its ten- 
dency toproduce the Revolution, and the flight of James the 
Second, by ftrongly imprefling the imagination of that infatuated 
monarch with a horror of the axe,» with which his father was . 
beheaded. | ! 


Two Difcourfes on the Lord’s Supper. Ry Anthony Temple, A.'M. 
“oe Svo. 1s.6d. Baldwin. | 
._ In the former, of thefe Difcourfes the author produces all the 
paflages in the Gofpels, relating to the Lord’s fupper, and re- 
futes the popifh interpretation. of fome.of thofe paflages: - In 
the latter he confiders St. Paul’s account of the inftitution, and 
the irregularities of the Corinthians in celebrating this ordinance. 
And in the notes he examines fome pafiages in our Liturgy, in a 
date book entitled, the State and Behaviour of Englifh Catholics, 
and in St. Paul’s Epiftles. Thus, tied, 
‘1 Cor. xi. 20..Ovx sci “Up :@KOY dessrvoy Qayewe Our .tranflators 
have rendered thefe words, * this is not to eat the Lord’s fupper :” 






but, fays our author, th: original is not capable of this mean- 


ing ; nor is itconfiftent with St. Paul’s. argument to fay, that 
they did not eat the Lord’s fupper ; he all along fuppofes, that 
they did eat it, but in an improper manner, ahd in an improper 
ftate of mind. It fhould, therefore, be tranflated, ** You cannat 
fitly eat the Lord’s, Supper.’. The word ess conveys, the fame 
idea in the words of our Saviour, Acts i. 7. Ovx spar sha. yraves, 
** Jt is not proper for you to know.” : 
3 Ver. 
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- Ver, 27. Evoxos tra'y &e-,* That is, fays Mr. Temple, who. 
foever'thall eat this bread and drink” this’ cup unfuitably, in a 
manner ‘not agreeable to the form and end of the inftitution,: will 
be liahle to -be called in. queftion, touching the Lord’s body:and. 
bleed ;’ for a mifufe not of common bread and wine, ‘but of the 
bread and;wine- which, the“ Lord confecrated to a religious ufe, 
when he made them the figns, memorials; and reprefentatives of 
his bedy and; bloed, and.called them by thofe names. ©» | 

‘ That.a mifufe of; the bread and wine is all that is meant by 
the, Lord’s body. and blood, cannot be‘doubted, if we look forward 
to thefe words in ver. 29, ** Notdifcriminating, not diftinguifhing 
the Lord’s: body ;\ thatis, confounding the bread and wine, the 
figurative body of Chrift, with an ordinary meal.” | 

~ Ver..29, Keysa tarry ecbsr, &c. * By fuch eating and drink. 

ing bringeth himfelf into quettion before his judge,’ That xesas 

does not.fignify * damnation,’ .is. evident from feveral confidera- 

tions, particularly, from the ufe of the word, 1 Pet. iy. 17- 

‘' Judgment:‘muft. begin at the houfe of God, upon thofe, of 

whom St. Peter reckons himfelf one, upon thofe who obeyed the 

gofpel of God,, upon the righteous, Butit is moit certain, that 
none of thefe will fuffer the final fentence of damnation? » — 

From thefe obfervations the learned reader will perceive, that 

this writer hasendeavoured to explain the {criptural account ofthe 

Lord’s fupper.in a rational manner, and to clear it from unrea- 

fonable objections. 

4 Probation: Sermon, preached before the United Parifbes of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, and St. Margaret, New Fifb-Street, Lon- 
don, Jan. 12, 1783, (on a Vacancy in their- Leture/bip, and 
Soon after the Opening of their newly repaired and beautified 
Church.) By the Rev. Thomas Jones, A. M. formerly Fellow 
of Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 
From thefe words, Rev. xix. 10. * The, teflimony of Jefus is 

the fpirit of prophecy,’ the author takes occafion to expatiate on 

the prophecies, by which the Meffiah was foretold in the Old 

Teftament. He then confiders the inefiimable benefits which 

we derive from our Saviour’s coming. 

This difcourfe is agreeable to that fylem of theology, refpea- 
ing. the Trinity, the. fatisfaction, &c. which has been ufually 
ftyled orthodox, The worthy author has given his hearers a 
double portion of divinity (a fermon of thirty-fix quarto pages) 
and paid them feveral handfome compliments for their generofity 


to him, when ‘ he was overwhelmed with uncominon misfor-' 


tunes ;’ and for their politenefs to him in choofing him one of 
their lecturers, without his perfonal folicitation. 
coral EB D1 Aedes 
An Effay on the Principles and Manners of the.Medical Profcfion. 
With fome occafional Remarks on the Ufe and Abufe of Medicines. 
By F. Whitaker Newman, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons, 
8vo. 15. 6d. Dodiley. ' 
This little tract confifts of detached.and, mifcellaneous. obfer- 


vations, 'Fhey were written ‘to fill up the intervals of recovery 
, from 
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from a dangerous illnefs, and to divert the attention from brood- 
ing on fome domeftic calamities.” Im fome. refpects they defend 
the’conduct of the faculty ; and in others, endeavour. to im 

its biit wé fd little foundation ‘for praife, unlefs. it ariie fron. 
“avoiding faults. We'oblerve nothin ‘reprehenhble:in the: fenti- 
ments ;: the language, ‘yenerally” ealy and correét, fometimes 
rifes to elegance! biit we havea ready read the direétions of the 
amiable and judicious Pr. Gregory, as well as the pleafing fup- 
poe 'to it by Dr, Hillary.” Tl e préfent author foars at an 
humble diftance ; ‘and'even his réal merits are diminithed by. the 
unavoidable comparifon. ts i Stade: 

The chief remarks on the ufe ‘and abufe of. medicines: relate 
to. the inefficacy of nitre for inveterate ulcers, and. the author’s 
preference of the ‘bark. It ought to be remembered, however, 
that the camphor was ufually joined with the nitre, though it is 
not mentioned by our author; together, we have fometimes 
found them fuccetsful. It is the common error of young prac- 
titioners to exaggerate the effects of medicines.' Their minds 
are.captivated by apparent novelty: what may have been ac- 
cidental, is magnified into a general effet; and what feems fre- 
quently to have relieved, foon appears to them infallible. This 
has probably happened with the camphor and nitre, as well as 
with the bark, in the prefent cafe; and the fame miftakes have 
frequently occurred to other practitioners. If they are really 
candid obfervers, the future bufinefs of their lives is to correct 
and limit their former opinions, and often to forget what. they 
with great care had endeavouredto learn. | bh: 
Analyfis of the Section of the Symphyfis of the Offa Pubis, as recom- 

mended in Cafes of dificult abour, and deformed Pebvis,. by 

8 Alphonfe Le Roy. By Fames Rymer, Surgeon. 800. 156 

vans. ) 

* What a ripping, fwafhing, gafhing, bloody,” &c.! But what 
becomes of * the poor dear foul! of the patient, when the fym- 
phyfis is divided. This, reader, is enough fora {pecimen of the 
manner of our author, which is often fo ridiculous as to exceed: 
the profefledly exaggerated picture of the author of the Philofo- ~ 
phical Quixote. The matter deferves more ferious attention: we 
fhall endeavour to diveft it of its peculiar ornaments, without 
even preferving the eulogium on ‘ the dear foul’, Dr. William 
Hunter. 

Our auther oppofes this operation with earneftnefs, and, we 
think, with reafon. In the original cafe, he is of opinion, that 
it was rafhly undertaken, becaufe the woman might have been 
delivered with inftruments, as in the former parturition; and, in 
general, he thinks that-every confiderable enlargement of the 
pelvis by it may occafion laceration of the fubjacent parts. He 
is, however, miftaken in the illuftration taken from the calipers, 
which, though they are opened four inches, yet their extremities 
are equally diftant from the center of motion. The bones, on 
the contrary, are evidently elaftic, and, as the articulations. of 


the inominata with the facrum, ‘are fixed; if the disjointed ex- 
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tremities recede four inches, more than one inch is paired in diame- 
ter, though perhaps at the expence of confiderable lacetations, The 
fymphyfis certainly again unites, after repeated exfoliations, °°’ 

«Mri Rymer, however, might have fpared his Philippic againtt 
this very difagreeable operation. It has been performed by fome 
attentive practitionets, both in: France and England; but the 
bones: have réceded fo little, that. the diameter of the pélvis 
hasbeen enlarged in avery inconfiderable degree ;- fo that ir will 
probably be quickly and defervedly neglected, If Mr. Ryimer 
again takes the'field, in defence of the fairer part of the creation, 
we would advife him to affume a more ferious air; “the poor dear 
fouls’ will otherwife belittle benefited by his interference, 

7 MISCELLANEOUS. 

4 Review of the Polite Arts in France, at the Time of their Eflablifo- 
ment in France, under Logis the Fourteenth, comparéd with their 
prefent Staté in England. . In a, Letter to Sir ‘Fofbua Reynolds. 
By Valentine Green, F.S, A. &Sic. fc. gra. Cadell. 

The intention of this Review isto draw a comparifon between 
the encourayement the polite arts received. in Francé © under 
Lowis the Fourteenth, and in England under his prefént Majeity, 
We ‘cannot’ ‘allow the author’s hit of ,hiftorical pictures painted 
by Englifh artifts tobe nearly complete, as’ we could add contis 
derably to the catalogue ; fo that the comparifon is unfair, “We 
are the mote furprifed at this deficiency, as Mr. Green’s profelfion 
and abilities are well known; and can only account for it by this 
letter having been written in great ‘hafte, for it required a poft- 
{cript to add ever'té’his. mutilated catalogue. Asthe facts on which 
his conclufion is drawn may juftly be-difputed, we conclude that 
one of the numeroas artifts who enjoy fo large.a portion of public 
fame and emolument, will vindicate the honour of his country 
fromthe afperfions of the, prefent author. % Bae way 

In other refpeéts,” this letter does. not deferve great eommenda® 
tion. The grave politician will {mile at pictures being confidered 
as a fubject of commerce, when even. the accumulated riches of — 
ancient and modern times add little benefit, in this réefpedt to 
Rome or Florence. We have already, in our own opinion, put 
this queftion on its proper footing, viz. that painting polithes the 
tafte of our manufacturers,,and adds an elegance and fancy totheit 
patterns +, which attracts the attention of other nations. We 
may add alfo, that it furnifhes an elegant amufement fer the 
idle, and agreeable relaxation for the induftrious,. Hts abnfes 
have, indeed, afforded a fubject for the declamations. of the moras 
lifts ; but thefe are no arguments againit. its utility, under pro- 

er régulations, 

The Regifter of Time: or a perpetual Calendars» By le Chevalier 

Frangois Saluces de la Mante. ,4to. ° 38. Fielding. 

The work is divided into, two partsy and:confifts principally of 

tables for finding the dominical letters, particular cycles, the 
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epacts and moveable feafts, both forthe old and new ftyles toge- 
_ ther with precepts for their general ufe. ‘To'thofe whoare much 
concerned, in. chronological computations, thefe tables may be 
found of fome,fervice ; but-they have nothing to recommend 
them in preference to thofe' which have been ufually given upon 
this fubject. The principles of chronology: are: derived from:af- 
tronomy.; and to treat of them with'accuracy and judgment, re- 
quires more {killin that feience than this aushor feems. to poffefs. 
Almoft every. rhing in his performance, of general ufe, might 
have been delivered in a tew concife rules, that would have-been 
gafily retained, and have precluded the neceflity of refering to 
yoluminoys. tables. for their application, * He is a firenuous advo- 
cate for the old ftyle,. The followinig quotation will ferve as a 
fpecimen both.of his language and manner of reafoning, 
“ ¢Much,has been written in vindication of the Gregorian calen- 
dar; if prejudices, however, were laid afide, there. wouldbe.no 
queilion about it; and the Julian calendar would be generally ac- 
knowleged ag the ‘belt that can be devifed’in our planetary fyf- 
tem ; fince Julian years are fo well adapted at one fame time 
to the motions both of the fun and of the moon :. four Julian 
years, for example, are, as near as poffible, equal to four folar 
‘ears; {0 are nineteen Julian years to nineteen lunar years. This 
incontroyertibly proves the, excellence of the: Julian calendar 
above any other poffible calendar... And thus it is we find all fim- 
piciefs and uniformity in the Julian calendar; but not fo in the 
Gregorian. one ; here we neceflarily, find intricacy — Much more 
might be fgid. on the fubject, if neceflary,. this little,. however, 
may, mefeems, well fuffice,’ 
‘It is poke, look you, as a Chriftians ought to fpeak,’ as parfon 
Flugh fays, ‘ his meaning is good; it fufficeth,’ 


: Jupiter aud * se soni their Apfea ‘ance in the Heavens, and Influence 
We fon the Earth. With ealy Diredtious for viewing thofe Planets 
every clear Night, either with the naked Eye or * Telefeope. To 
aubich are added, the Phenomena of the Harveft Moon; andother 
heavenly.Bodies ; alfo a Defer iprion of the new di Yeovered Planet, 
Small. L 2M) 1550, Walters, .. 


‘The firftedition of this work, the author informs us, was pub- 
fied’ in Augut, 1782; the favourable reception it met with 
rendered a fecotid edition neceflaty before the expiration of the 
moyth, ‘Stich ‘a rapid fale, fora erformance of this kind, is 
rather extraordinary, efpecially ‘as the book has nothing to re- 
commend it;'/but, on the contrary, abounds with trifles and 
puerilities: . The little aftronomical' information it contains is to- 
tally obfcured by an abfurd jargon on celeftial influences; with 
quetations from ‘Goadby, ‘and ‘other writers, ‘in favour of his an: 
tiquated doétrine.. A -great: ‘number of blunders and ‘miftakes 
likewite frequently otcur, which fhew ‘the authdr ‘to be totally 
unacquainted with the fubjéG on which he writes, and make his 
performance unfit to, be put even into the hands of children, 
i a A Gipek 
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® A Greek ftoic, he fays, that ufed to deny -the fun’s influences, 
once fell afleep in his garden, the philofopher Gaflendus, with a 
burning: glafs, fet the itoie’ s beard in,a flame, when he never after 
deniedsthe {un’s power.’ Anachroniims in poetry may poffibly 
be allowable; but.in philofophy they cannot be pardoned. Gai 
fendus was a: French mathematicia ing who' died about a hundred 
and twenty .yeats ago ; he mufi therefore, to have fet.a Greek 
{toic’s beardion fire, been poflefie’ of burning-glafles much fu- 
periorto thofe, of the famous Archimedes. 


Confidérations onthe Idea of uniting the Rivers Thames and Severn; 
‘Brough Cirencefer, avith fone 08 fervations on other intended Ca- 
nals. 4to. 1s.’ » Milne. ” 

The great-utility of inland navigations to the landed and trad- 
ing interefts of this kingdom, i$ fufficiently obvious, both from 
reafon and experience. By communications of this kind; new 
creations of property arife; the: poor are fupplied, upon eafy 
terms, with one of the moftt ufeful and neceflary articles of life ; 
and the employment they conitantly afford to a great number of 
our people, mutt undoubtedly tend to inereafe the population, 
riches, and ftrength of the nation, The junction of the Thames 
end Severn feems to be an object of the greateft importance to this. 
cbuntry ; and the author of the pamphlet before us has fhewn, 
in a judicious and fenfible manner, the many advantages that muft 
refult from fuch an extenfive line of communication. ¢ Ina 
populous part of the county of Gloucefter, he obferves, about 
feven years ago, a number of manufacturers and others, fituated 
on the banks of the river Stroud, laboured under the difadvad- 
yantage of a high price of coals, which induced them to unite 
in executing a navigable canal from the river Severn to the town 
of Stroud, by which, fince its completion, an annual faving has 
taken place, to the amount of five thoufand pounds in the article 
ef fuel, to, the great benefit of thé valuable branches of woollen 
and dying manufacture, and to the comfort. of the poorer. claffes 
of the inhabitants of that part of the country. The confidera- 
tion of fuch benefits arifing froma navigation of fo fmall an ex- 
tent as eight miles, may induce us to form ideas hi, ghly favour- 
able of a propofal of extending it t6 thé Thames, by which thofe 
two great rivers will be united. 

Eis union has for its object a conneétion between the Weft of 
England, ahd the counties of Gloucefter, Berks, Wilts, anda part 
of Oxfordfhire on the Thames, where fuel is {0 fcarce as hard] 
to come within tle abilitiés of the lower claffes of the people.’ 

This great fcheme, it appears, 1s now In agitation ; and the 
different opinions refpecting the proper line of communication 
are likely to be fettled to the fatisfaction of all parties, and on 
principles of juftice and public intereft. 


The Schoolmafter’s Complete Companion, and Scholars Unverfal Guide 

to Arithmetic. By the Rev, Fobi Mitham. t4me: 1s. 6ds ¥ ielding. 
Books of arithmetic have lately been multiplied withour nym- 
bér, . Ev ery {chootmaiter, who has acquir ed by habit the practi- 
2 cal 
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cal part of the fcience, thinks himfelf qualified to treat of this 
fubjeét, and expects to furpafs all his predeceffors.. From the pre- 
face to the prefent performance we were led to expect a number 
of improvements, and that the Scholar’s Univeriat Guide was 
really.a complete companion ; but in this expettation we were 
’ much difappointed, ‘The work is undigetted, immethodical, and 
unfcientific; and is more likely to perplex the learner thar at- 


ford. him afliftance. | What would be thought of an almanac. 


maker, who left out half the months in the year,:and yet calt 
his book; a complete calendar? “Mr. Malham affures us, that his 
treatife has a better claim to. the title of a regular fyftem thari 
the generality of publications on this fubject. He has, however, 
omitted feveral of, the moft ufeful-rules' in the foience. Vulgar 
and decimal fraftions, the fquareand:cube root, arithmetical and 
geometrical . progreflion, &c. are pafled over without the leatt 
notice, and not a fingle reafomis given for fo extraordinary an 
omiffion. The two Frit of thefe rules, in particular, have been 
always confidered as fingularly important ; and why they fhould, 
at prefent, be excluded from the art, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. : 

4 General Defeription of the Eaft Coaft of Scotland, from Edin- 
burgh to Cullen. By Brancis Douglass 12mo. 25. 6d. fewed. 
Longman. 

The part of Scotland defcribed in thefe letters is that which 
hes between Edinburgh and Cullen inclufive. Mr. Douglas ap- 
pears to have examined every object with care. He takes notice 
of the improvements of the country, and delivers, we believe, a 
faithful account of the trade and manufaétures in the large towns. 
We alfo meet with a defcription of many beautiful feenes, worthy 
the attention of atraveller; befide a brief account of the. univer- 
fities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen. ‘The volume confifts of 
forty-three letters, the firftof which is dated from Edinburgh, in 
May, 1780. 


A foort Addrefs to the Public, upon a Subjedt of the utmoft Impor- 
tance to the future Safety and Welfare of the Britifo Dominions. 
By Thomas Sheridan, 4.M. 4to. 6d. Dodiley. 

Several writers have cenfured the common mode of education 
in this country ; but Mr. Sheridan thus condemns it without the 
leaft toleration: ‘ In no civilized country in the world wasthere 
ever fo prepofterous.a courfe of education, as that at prefent efta- 
blifhed in England. It is neither fuited to the nature, end, or 
principles of our conftitution ; and, indeed, how is it poflible it 
fhould be, when it was eftablifhed long antecedent to the very idea 
of fuch a conftitution, in times of popery and arbitrary power, 

,and calculated wholly for the monaftic life? confequently, it does 
not fit a man for amy oue office, ftation, or profeffion in the world, 
and the only pores which they, who have paffed through an en- 
tire courfe of Englifh education, are qualified to occupy, are 


théfe of a fchoolmafter, a fellow of a college, or a private tu- 


tor,’ <== ‘ 


Thefe 
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‘Thefe are certainly: refpectable offices ;. and if a man be really: 


qualified to be a fchoolmafter ora private tutor, we mutt of courfe 
{uppofe him to be previoufly inftructed ‘in ufeful learning, and 
educated in the principles of probity-and virtues Tate 

* Such feed as yeu fow, continues’ Mr. Sheridan, fuch fhail 


you reap: and it: would be as vain to ene forefts of oak from 


haws, or crops of)iwheat from chaff, as that able ftatefinen, wife 


and uncorrupt fenatorg, or virtuous citizens, fhould be produced, 


from fuch feminaries.’ 


Wonderful! that'a feminary, which produces a tutor, fhould’ 
not be able to form an uncorrupt fenator, or even a virtuaus 


citizen ! . 
The author having expatiated on the neceffity of a proper edus 


cation, and mentioned a fcheme formerly ‘propofed by the duke’ 


of Buckingham, concludes im this: manner: * If, in the nitan 
time, a fociety were formed to fmooth the way, and prepare the 
plan; if one fmall academy only were eftablifhed on that plan, 
and the good fruits of fuch an’ inftitution feen, there can be no 
doubt, but that it would meerthe fanction and fupport of the le- 


giflature, on a more enlarged fcale, upon application made by 
fo refpectable a body. If there be any virtue left in this coun- 


try, it will not be long ere fuch a fociety will be formed : or if 


ail public fpirit be indeed extinét, it is to be hoped, that the na 


tural affection of parents will make them unite, ‘to affift in opens 
ing a new channel for their dear young ones to fail fafely down 
the ftream of life; and not defperately fet them afloat.on the old 
one, from whofe hidden rocks, quickfands, and whirlpools,’ few 
efcape.’ i 


The reader muft wait forthe farther explanation of this plan, | 
“ull Mr. Sheridan publifhes his. courfe of lectures on this fubjeé. 


The Excife-Ofiicer’s Vade Mecum, or Ready Affifant. 24100 
2s. 6d. Bew. 


This contains a compendious fet of tables, well adapted for 
enabling the excife-officer to accom plith his calculations in money, 
with facility and difpatch. 


The Feftival of Wit, or the Small Talker. t2mo. 25. feweds 


Smith. 

We have known many inftances of literary impofition, but 
none more extraordinary than the prefent; which bears in the 
title-page the audacious falfehood of being the production of his 
m—y. In fome great exigence, the conceit might perhaps. have 
befitted Rabelais; but we cannot fay fo much of this Fe/tival. 

A Narrative of Circumftances attending Mr. Beresford’s Marriage 
with Mifs Hamilton. 8vo. 15.6d. Fielding. 

The prefent Narrative is publifhed. by Mr. Beresford, who 
charges Mrs. Hamilton, the mother of his wife, with having 
treated him very injurioufly. Sucha family-quarrel is a matter 
of ferious confequence tothe parties concerned, but cannot prove 
interefting to the public. = 

he 
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The Baratarian Ingueft. 8v0. Part I. 33. Part Il. 25. 6d, 


Debret. 


An attempt to burlefque a late @ourténiartial, in which the 
two parties were general-officefs. 


Remarks on the Trial of the Right Hon. Aun; Countefs of Cork and 


As thefe 


Orrery, for Adultery gtd. 15. Wenman. 
Remarks are by no mteans calculatéd to difprove the 


chaige of infidelity, every candid feader muft fpurf at the un- 
generous freedom of dedicating them to the earl of Cork. 


Love F iegmentt “A Series of Letters now firft publifbed by Mr 


‘The 


pleafin 


« 


Robinfon. 14mo. | 25. 6d. in Boards. Wallis. 

Another Lovelace! no—we miftake—Lovelace, though wild, 

ay, and inconfiderate, had fome remains of honour and genero- 
“ae his cool. deliberate: villain, this artful cautious feducer, 
affords one continued. fcene of bafe defign and voluntary. guilt. 
We hope, for the credit of human nature, that thefe may be vi- 
fionary fcenes ; yet fuch may ‘have. often occurred ;—a deluded 

mily may have had frequent caufe ‘to lament the too feductive 
accomplifhments of a Cleveland, and has been only able to for- 
get her affections in‘an early grave. 7 
- The Lettets, fuppofed onginals, ate highly affecting ; and 
the ‘heart muft be indeed hardenéd, which’ can dare to incur re- 
proachés, that even in a fictitious tale chills the blood. ‘¢ Thou 
wretch, who haft within thee crimes, unwhipt of juftice’—read 
and ‘ tremble!’ 

Thefe Fragments contain fome other affecting ftories, and a 
continuation is promifed. ‘The moral is, in many refpeéts, falu- 
tary, and is enforced with violence, for-no fofter term can be 
applied to fuch fituations: The'chief defign is to point out the 
danger of too great and indifcriminate confidence ‘in female 
friendfhips, and the diftrefs which equally follows matrimo- 
nial conneftions, when they are fotmed without the tender 
attachment fuch a ftate requires, and breaking off thofe where 
the heart is warmly interefted, on account of greater advantages 
or more ample acquifitions. 


g, an 


ipecimen. : 
~  € Come, penfive Mufe—meek Child of Sorrow, hail ! 


Oh! 


try at the conclufion is not without merit. It is tender, 


harmonious. Our readers may judge from a fhort 


touch with trembling {trains thy fav’rite lyre : 


In foften’d verte record the plaintivetale, 

* Breath the warm wifh—and pour the fond defires 
And thou fweet Sympathy !—indulgent maid! 
Whofe welcome fmile fufpends the gloom of woe; 
Oh ! come—in all thy native charms array’d, 

Nurfe the big drop, and bid it gently flow. 

And ye—whofe bofoms of fuperior mould, 

Are taught no gen’rous impulfe to conceal, 

But when the tale of human grief 1s told, 

Inftinctive foften—and grow proud to feel.— 





Ye 
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*"Ye—whofe fine hearts with purer paflions glow,, | 
And melting Nature’s genial.balm fupply, 

Oh! come—and, faithful to domettic woe,. 
Witnefs its’ plaints, and ipareit figh, for figh,’ 


An Effay on the Evidence external andinternal relating to the Poems 
attributed to Thomas Rowley, containing’a general View of the 
evhole Controverfy, By Thomas: Fames\ Mathias. 12mo. 35. 

' Becket. 7 : , 
Having gone through the toilfome tafk of this controverfy, 
we wifhed to have refted fromour labours. But the ‘ extravagant 
and erring fpirit? again calls us to the field, and we mutt not’re- 
fufe to attend it. If, however, we re-enter the lifts in this 
tournament unwidlingly, we haveat leaft the confolation to reflect 
that we thall not be detained: in them.'* The polifhed armour of 
our young knight is not impenetrable,‘ and the grave ftately pace 
of his fteed is not, like Virgil’s, in a fimilar conteft, the cen of 

‘ the higheft mettle and vigour.” In plain Englifh, our author’s 

language is elegant, and his arguments are urged with temper and 

urbanity ; but, while he has added little novelty to the controverfy 
by new facts, he has not materially elucidated it by his reafoning. 

His general view is by no means exact, ‘Some arguments, adverie 

to the caufe he would defend, are entirely fuppreffed; and his 

diftinction between facts and fuppofitions is not well fotnded. 
The teftimonies of Chatterton’s friends, Meffrs. Smith, Carey, 
and Thiftlethwaite, are faid to’be of the former kind; but a flight 
reflection muft. have convinced him, that they finally reft on 
Chatterton’s own evidence alone. Had thefe gentlemen under- 
ftood the MSS. affifted in -decyphering them,- or compared them 
when decyphered, their evidence would have been material ; but 
they heard tranfcripts read, of which they were to/d that the old 
parchments were the original ; and they were all confefledly ig- 
norant of thefe fubjects.. We have already expatiated. on this 
‘point, and we need not refume it. iene 
* “The‘author’s other arguments are by no means decifive. . He 
feems to allow that modern expreffions may have been inferted by 
‘a tranferiber ; and, though he does not abfolutely conclude that 
‘Chatterton was no more, feems clearly to think that this isthe 
leffer‘difficulty. . The gueition, in his opinion, is.about a matter 
of fact, and he is content to truft thofe evidences which have been 
adduced, fince.* the very exiftence of, fociety is preferved, and 
every valuable intereft maintained, by a confidence crounded:on 
the teftimony of our fellow-creatures, jn every contern.’. This 
is the error of an amiable mind, unaccuftomed to deceit ; but tef- 
timonies, without the affiftance of corroborating circumftances, 
are generally fallacious. The mind js influenced by , prejudice, 
by affection, or by intereft ; and when we are willing to believe, 
‘ trifles light as air are confirmations ftrong.’— We fear that tefti- 
mony is alfo often corruptedand wilfully falfe; but we muft not 
purfue this fubject : we fhall now take leave of our author, whom 
we hope to meet again in a more favourable fituation. 
E > Cy | The 
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The genuine, Copy of a ‘Letter found, November oth, 1792, near 
Strawbherry-hill, Twickenham, addreffed to the Hon. Mr. H—ce 
W—ie. Svo. 1s. Bladon. 


Surely, John Dennis is permitted to revifit earth, and all 


_ Grub-fircet, ‘in blackett infurreétion,” has attended him through 


the courfe of the prefent winter ! 

This epsitle feems to be the laft effort of fome baffled Rowleian, 
who, no longerable toencounter his adverfaries with fair argument, 
hopes to gall thent, by an Hliberal-attack on their private charac- 
ters. . Alas! when the bow is weak; the arrow has been poifoned 
in vain; it drops before it can reach its mark. Could, however, 
any of the truly refpectable Anti-Rowleian party, who retired 
victorious from the field of criticlim, have been overthrown by 
this unhandy flaughterman, we fhould not unaptly: have com- 
pared their exit to captain. Cook’s, who pafled fecure through 
thé dangers of a tempestuous océan, yet fell at laft under the club 
of an angry favage. if 

As we declined entering again into the controverfy, even to 
purfue the, candid. and polite obférvations of ‘Mr. Mathias, our 


author can expect little farther notice. We fhall leave him to his 


cooler reflections ; and, if he is itill able to feel, his punithment 
will be fufficiently fevere. ow 23 
- The Jate frequency of perfonal invective has ‘entirely difarmed 
it; and the gentlemen calumniated on the prefent occafion, will 
only deride an antagonift who, like king Charles’s executioner; 
dares not ftrike the blow he méditates, without a. mafk‘over his 


face. 
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, CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE have received a very polite and candid letter from the 
Tranflators of Lintieus’ Vegetable Syftem. They obferve that 
¢ their tranflation of conevoluta®* was not owing to inattention, but 


to the imperfection of our language, which admits of no plural 


termination to adjectives.” We would, however, beg leave to 
temark, that the words coxvolutum and convolutg do not relate to 
@ leaf or leaves, but to the figure difcoverable when the gem is 
divided tranfverfely. In fome inftances, one convelute is dif- 
covered’; in others, many convolutes, or at leaft tcvo. The 
foundation of the miftake arifes from the definitions being taken 
from. Dr. Elmgren, in the fixth volume of the Amernitates 
Academicz, and the plate from the Philofophia Botanica. of 
Linnzus. [In the former ‘there is no diftinction.of number, in 
the latter there is; but a very flight reflection will fhow that a 
gem, to which this plate relates, cannot confift of one leat, bus 
of the future plant and of its feveral parts. 
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